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Just calling up can brighten your day 


The telephone can be priceless in emer- 
gencies. It’s the world’s best helper when 
it comes to saving time, trips and trouble. 

But one of its greatest uses has nothing 
to do with sudden need or calls to the grocer, 
dentist, hairdresser, electrician, department 
store, etc, 

It’s to bring friends and families together. 


Just to be able to lift the receiver and talk 
to others is one of the joys of the telephone. 

Isn’t there some news you'd like to share 
with someone right now? And hasn't that 
someone some news you'd like to hear? 

A telephone call that costs so little can do 
so much to brighten the day at both ends 
of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


TUNE IN “TELEPHONE TIME”... . the TV program with John Nesbitt’s real life stories the whole family can enjoy together . . . Every Sunday over CBS 
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Permanent Educational Values 
in a World of Change 


By B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


Concepts of Meaning and Insight in Learning 


E ARE constantly being 
told that we live in a 
world of whirling changes. 


In picturesque language all sorts of 
striking comparisons of the present 
with the past are made in order to 
show how fast we are moving. Science 
and the application of science are said 
to condition the modern world. 
Interest in a_ scientific method 
doubtless began with Aristotle in the 
fourth century B.c. It received a 
new orientation and a lively stimulus 
nearly two thousand years later when 
Francis Bacon wrote his Advancement 
of Learning in 1605. The great 
changes, however, which have set 
everybody talking and writing about 
them have taken place in the last 
fifty years—that is, within the 
memory of millions of men. still 
living. During this half century it is 
common knowledge that a greater 
advance in science and related tech- 


nology has occurred than in all 
previous centuries combined. 

It is so, for example, in transporta- 
tion. It is so, for another example, 
in communication. It is so, emphat- 
ically, in the development and use of 
energy. Man’s productivity has been 
vastly increased by tools and 
machines. Today the total energy 
in all prime-mover engines in the 
United States is over six billion 
horsepower or about forty horsepower 
per capita. The uses of this vast 
amount of available energy are amaz- 
ing and often frightening. By 
machines, the farmer raises bumper 
crops so that instead of problems of 
scarcity we now have problems of 
surplus. By machines, our factories 
convert a few common substances 
into man-made fabrics of amazing 
strength, durability, and beauty, thus 
almost supplanting silk and sharply 
limiting the use of wool and cotton as 
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fabrics. Our scientists are discover- 
ing and utilizing energy of an entirely 
different order of magnitude. Unfor- 
tunately this energy is being used 
mainly for destructive purposes. The 
latest unit by which to measure the 
detonation of a hydrogen bomb is 
the “‘megaton,” or the force exerted 
by the explosion of a million tons of 
INT If such bombs are used in 
war, the end of human civilization 
may be in sight. 

the other hand, the great 
modern advance in science and 
scientific method has been used with 
telling effect to conquer the ills to 
which for thousands of years flesh 
has been heir. One result of this is 
better health and vitality for Homo 
sapiens. Another is the striking pro- 
longation of human life. This has 
been accomplished partly through 
the reduction of infant mortality and 


partly through the prevention and 
cure of killing diseases. 

Finally, change is nowhere more 
clearly evident than in the swelling 
enrollments of our schools and col- 


leges. The bulge is now particular] 
evident in the elementary laud 
Yet the figures even for the high 
school and the college are already 
astonishing—a tenfold increase since 
1g00 for the high schools and a 
twenty fold increase in the same 
period for colleges. When the bulge 
hits: the high schools, as it will in 
three or four years, there will be 
problems, financial and administra- 
tive, such as we have never had. A 
similar condition awaits the colleges. 


HE world we live in is indeed 
changing and changing with 
accelerated speed. Paradoxically, 
however, we are also living in a world 
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of permanencies. Those who see 
only the changes, or mainly the 
changes, and more or less ignore the 
unchanging aspects of life, are hope- 
lessly short-sighted. We are familiar 
with such myopics among educational 
theorists. They are likely to advance 
the plausible but definitely false idea 
that we cannot know in any useful 
way what the life of children will be 
when they become adults. Accord- 
ingly, the inference is drawn that 
the school should serve the present 
interests of the child. Not content 
with the idea that the school should 
be lifelike, they would make it 
exclusively like the present life of the 
child. Fortunately this theoretical 
plan is in general rejected by class- 
room teachers. They realize that 
preparing children to be children is 
not an acceptable aim of education. 
The inventions and discoveries of 
the scientific age have indeed changed 
the world, but have they made it a 
better world? Our new engines of 
transportation get us to our destina- 
tion with marvelous speed without 
giving us better places to go or better 
reasons for being there. Our type- 
writers and dictating machines facili- 
tate the recording of our thoughts, 
but do they improve our thinking? 
The telegraph, the telephone, and the 
radio transmit our messages almost 
instantaneously, but do they increase 
the value of the message? Science 
and technology have prolonged our 
lives, but have they made our addi- 
tional years more useful? 
Fundamentally these changes have 
improved means but not ends. From 
them we have obtained convenience 
without contentment and change 
without stability. They have made 
war more terrible, peace more difficult, 
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and the heart of man more troubled. 

What then is lacking? Is there a 
higher code by which to evaluate, 
control, and direct the changes which 
are being so rapidly developed? Is 
there, perhaps, a different, a more 
permanent, and a more humanistic 
set of values than the one the physical 
sciences afford? It is my conviction 
not only that such permanent values 
exist but also that when recognized 
and invoked they will set in their 
proper light the physical changes 
now so spectacularly in the public 
mind. I go farther. I suggest that 
these abiding values, in order to be 
fully appreciated and widely used, 
should be of special concern to those 
who are supporting, administering, 
and teaching in our schools and col- 
leges. In short, I think of these 


values as educational; and since they 
are continuous and unchanging, I am 
calling them permanent educational 


values. Their intelligent use will help 
to solve the persistent problems aris- 
ing ‘“‘out of the wide, yawning gap 
that exists today between the tremen- 
dous advance in science, particularly 
applied science, and the appalling 
backwardness still manifest in human 
relations,””! 


VERYONE has heard about the 

so-called lessons of history— 
history shows this, or history teaches 
us that, or history proves something. 
We are justified in believing that in 
some cases history is thus being 
perverted to support personal opinions 
or even political candidates. Certain 
permanent truths, however, have been 
derived by competent scholars from 


Starch, Daniel, “. . . And Have Not Wisdom,” 
Proceedings of the 1954 Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems. Princeton, New Jersey: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1955, p. 96. 
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the historical record. Perhaps the 
most convincing of these was formu- 
lated by Edward Cheney in his 
unforgettable address as retiring presi- 
dent of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. On that occasion, Cheney, 
out of a lifetime of devotion to the 
study of the human past, ventured to 
enunciate certain permanent mean- 
ings which history had come to have 
for him. He even called these mean- 
ings by the same name which the 
physicist uses in his description of 
the movements of matter. He called 
them /aws—not laws, he explained, 
with the immutability of physical 
science or of mathematics, but rather 
a set of principles, a sort of code 
humaine, which he found to have 
played a dominant réle in human 
affairs. Six laws, he found to have 
been operative in the past and to be 
equally so in the present—laws of Con- 
tinuity, of Impermanence, of Inter- 
dependence, of Democracy, of Free 
Consent, and of Moral Progress. 
According to the Law of Con- 
tinuity, actual origins elude us. 
Everything is the outcome of some- 
thing preceding it. The immediate, 
sudden appearance of something, its 
creation by an individual or a group 
at some one moment of time, is 
unknown to history. Institutions 
have been modified, not destroyed. 
Races have been subjugated or 
absorbed, not exterminated. Beliefs 
have changed, not ceased. Human 
history is unbroken. Throughout its 
entire course it has displayed its 
continuity. 
The Law of Impermanence is the 
law of change, for in our quest for 
permanencies we must recognize the 
permanency of change. This asserts, 
among other things, the mutability 
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of civilizations and the decay of 
nations. Such mutability, such decay 
is a measure of man’s inability to 
change his habits. Conservatism, we 
are reminded, with a curious inversion 
of its intention, brings about the 
destruction of the group of fixed 
institutions it wishes to preserve. 
Fundamentalism is_ self-destructive. 
The inexorable Law of Impermanence 
may not be disregarded. 

According to the Law of Inter- 
dependence the human race suffers 
or prospers as a whole. No part of 
it has, in the long run, really pros- 
pered by the injury of another. 
Conquests have demoralized the con- 
querors. Dependent people have been 
the curse of the ruling class. The 


tendency for achievements, as well as 
for crises, in one part of the world 
to penetrate into other parts of it— 
and this in spite of tariffs, visas, 


cartels, and iron curtains—is due to 
the inexorable working of the Law of 
Interdependence. 

Do we not find all over the world, 
especially during the last hundred 
years, the working of a Law of 
Democracy? Kings have either lost 
their thrones or now hold them with 
diminished authority. Tenure of 
power by privileged classes is far 
weaker now than it was a century 
ago. Teeming Asia and _ under- 
privileged Africa are on the march, 
and self-determination is the watch- 
word. Nor is it alone in a political 
sense that democracy is prevailing. 
It prevails throughout our community 
life. In our clubs and associations 
and in every group however assembled 
the authority of a majority of those 
qualified to vote is unquestioned. 

On the other hand, coercion of a 
minority by a powerful majority, 
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sans on the ground of democracy, is, 
in fact, properly qualified by the Law 
of Free Consent. Such coercion, it 
is observed, is contrary to what seems 
to be the movement of historical 
development. By agreement, or by 
common understanding, the majority 
now freely consents to the right of the 
minority to hold its opinion and, 
within broad limits, to act upon 
it. In government, nothing is better 
calculated to reduce a majority to a 
minority status than the exercise of 
arbitrary authority. By free consent, 
sects which used to be persecuted 
now live side by side iri peace. 

I have spoken with, I fear, inade- 
quate brevity of five of Cheney’s six 
laws of history. The remaining one 
is the Law of Moral Progress. Cheney 
saw the manifestations of this law in 
many ways and in great detail. He 
pointed to such things as the dis- 
appearance of human slavery, of 
serfdom, and of the whipping of 
soldiers and sailors; the abolishing of 
torture and of cruel and inhuman 
punishments throughout most of the 
world; the abandonment of the human 
male’s legal and physical power over 
women, of the unfair advantages 
granted by law to employers over 
employees, and to landlords over 
tenants; and, on the positive side, the 
spread of sympathy, of mercy, and of 
helpfulness. These, it is maintained, 
are proofs of the existence of a Law 
of Moral Progress. 


UCH, then, are some of the broad 
meanings derived from the his- 
torical record by a professional his- 
torian. But history is very far from 
being the only source of permanent 
ideas. The nature of man himself 
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is a source of great significance. In 
this sketch of large and permanent 
concepts I can mention but one law 
from this source, the Law of Indi- 
vidual Differences. 

The vast, not to say staggering, 
import in education of this law is 
still, after the revealing and uncon- 
tradicted researches of Terman, 
Thorndike, Thurstone, and Otis, only 
dimly perceived or if it is perceived is 
almost disregarded in practice. 

Perhaps I should pause a moment 
to justify the term /aw in this connec- 
tion. What I have in mind is the 
fact that most abilities, either general 
or specific, of the individuals in any 
group large enough to be representa- 
tive are distributed in accordance 
with a curve well known to statis- 
ticians. So constant is the adherence 
of these amounts of intelligence or of 
aptitude to the so-called normal curve 
that we can say with certainty not 
only that individual differences exist 
but that they exist in amounts which 
can be predicted for certain practical 
purposes.* 

The doctrine of individual differ- 
ences is one of the permanencies in 
education to which we shall give more 
heed as its meaning becomes more 
evident. On the one hand, we shall 
provide a rapid and enriched educa- 
tion for the gifted, and on the other 
hand a slow program of essentials for 
those at the other end of the distribu- 
tion. At the same time, for the 
middle two-thirds of students we 
shall set up a more effective program 
than is now possible when the slow 


"In 1913 I experimented with eliminating low 
scores in spelling and the effect of such elimination 
upon the normality of the distribution of the 
remaining population. I found the chief effect was 
to raise the average, but that the curve was so 
little changed as to justify disregarding it in 
practice. 
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and the swift are present to interfere 
with their progress.’ 

Laws, however, be they ever so 
satisfactory as generalizations, are b 
no means all of the permancies which 
should light our paths as educational 
thinkers. Great ideas of any kind 
are a potent influence; and when 
these great ideas are essentially with- 
out change either in scope or in 
validity, they offer a corrective for 
the guidance of those whose gaze may 
be fixed too steadily upon the evi- 
dences of change. 


The Concept of Meaning 


Facts taught and learned without 
relation to each other are so much 
intellectual rubbish. Whitehead calls 
them “inert ideas” and says they are 
without value. An unchanging prin- 
ciple for the guidance of all who, as 
teachers, supervisors, or writers, are 
dealing with education, is to exalt 
meaning through relating ideas to 
each other. We are now convinced 
that insight is of primary importance 
in every field of learning, and insight 
is the personal achievement of the 
learner as he captures meaning. 
Insight sometimes comes as a flash 
whereby the learner’s mind is sud- 
denly flooded with the light of under- 
standing. At other times, insight is 
a gradual illumination gained through 
successive experiences of relationship. 
In any case, the learner reaches a 
point where he lays hold of the 
meaning of a situation. Not inappro- 
priately, therefore, we may regard as 
a central and permanent problem in 


3] am fully aware” that this interpretation in 
terms of speed is inadequate. But its importance 
is evident in reports on the adjustment of the school 
to the spread of ability. See Pressey, Sidney L. 
Educational Acceleration. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1949 (Bureau of Educational 
Research Monograph, Number 31). 
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education the manner in which mean- 
ings are provided. 

Meaning will be facilitated—once 
it is recognized as an unvarying 
value in education—by linking ideas 
together and by eradicating “the 
fatal disconnection of subjects which 
kills the vitality of our modern 
curriculum,’” 

It often happens that meaning is 
delayed and that insight comes, if it 
comes at all, after school days are 
over. This is why it is a tragic loss 
for us to drop the fine subjects and 
the fruitful ideas that we gained or 
at least began to gain in school or 
college—the mathematics we left 
incomplete, the literature we dropped, 
the science we forgot, the languages 
we only half learned. I have called 
this the greatest waste in education. 


The Via Media 
In human affairs we observe two 
abiding tendencies. Each of these 


tendencies is supported by people 
with whom we are in daily contact. 
On the one hand, we see those who, 
on principle, wish to maintain existing 


institutions or views. They will 
oppose all but the most compelling 
change. They prefer traditional ways. 
Sometimes they hold to them stub- 
bornly and beyond all reason. They 
are conservatives. On the other hand, 
we know people who are critical of 
orthodox ways and established cus- 
toms, who are attracted by new 
ideas, and who are the supporters of 
reform in social and political matters. 
They are liberals; sometimes they are 
radicals. Both these tendencies are 
valuable. 

I plead, therefore, for a balanced 


‘Whitehead, Alfred North. The Aims of 
Education. New York: New American Library, 
1949, Pp. 18. 
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view as permanently valuable and as 
a proper aim in our schools. It is not 
“trimming” but a cool regard for 
the facts to see values both in the 
conservative and in the radical posi- 
tion. Human action always exempli- 
fies two antagonistic forces which 
may be typified by the ideas of 
analysis and synthesis. We generalize 
and simultaneously we particularize. 
The same tendencies, at once in 
opposition yet working together, are 
evident in the social order. This is 
why we need conservatives and radi- 
cals to work out a course of action: 
there are always two sides to a 
question but often there is a third 
side which is better than either. This 
is why the compromise position has 
generally been victorious in human 
relationships. This is why we are 
justified in seeking a via media in 
education.. 


Unchanging Human Nature 

In considering the methods and 
content of education, it seems to me 
that the most important consideration 
is man himself. Pope’s dictum is 
true: “The proper study of mankind 
is man.” This is why courses in 
school and college are appraised for 
their social value; this is why the 
humanities are so important. 

Actually human nature has changed 
but little during the period of known 
history. Human intelligence is no 
better today than it was five thousand 
years ago. Modern man uses different 
data but not a different intelligence. 
We appreciate the motives of Homer’s 
men and women and understand the 
characters in the Attic tragedies as 
clearly today as if they were char- 
acters in the latest popular play. 
Forms of thought have not changed. 
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Emotions have the same meaning. 
Characters are admired or despised 
for the same reasons today that they 
were admired or despised three thou- 
sand'years ago. 

Therefore, in our educational creed 
let us put character at the top as an 
abiding objective. Let us organize, 
administer, and teach in the spirit 
of the old virtues of loyalty, honesty, 
courage, humility, and integrity. 

These are some of the permanently 
valuable attitudes that the changing 
world is tending to obscure and to 
belittle. If this tendency is un- 
checked, if change is really enthroned, 
it will write for us a new and unworthy 
set of human values and bring in a 
new and dreadful order. If the day 
comes when that order is triumphant, 
it will be recognized throughout the 
land that honesty is no longer a 
virtue; that prudence is mean and 
unworthy; that fair dealing is the 
practice of fools; and that courtesy 
and kindness are the attributes of 
weaklings. 


Basic Social Behavior 

Basic social behavior is likewise a 
permanent element in our world of 
change. This fact has a profound 
educational meaning. Let us con- 
sider communication as one of these 
basic modes of social behavior. 

Ever since man learned to talk and 
later to write, communication has 
been a vital activity. You cannot 
pick up a course of study without 
finding considerable space devoted 
to the idea of human communication. 
Moreover, it is in this field that we 
commonly lay stress upon the notion 
of change. We point dramatically to 
the contrast between the quill pen 
and the typewriter, the tom-tom and 
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the telegraph, the beacon fire and the 
radio. Yet, as I have already sug- 
gested, all these changes are accessories 
that do not touch the one abiding 
nature of communication, namely, 
the message itself. 

It would be a sad commentary on 
our social sanity if, while teaching 
communication in our schools and 
setting up, as has been done, depart- 
ments of communication in our col- 
leges, we should forget the thing to 
be communicated. It will always be 
an important task for the school to 
teach pupils to have something to say 
and to say it well, and no amount 
of change in the means by which 
their thoughts are transmitted will 
or can alter this permanent educa- 
tional value. 


Institutions of Permanent Value 


Basic social institutions are per- 
manent elements in a_ world of 


change—such institutions as the num- 


ber system, written language, money, 
and the system of weights and 
measures. The number system, for 
example, is a great unifying influence 
throughout the world. Man made 
it; he did not find it in nature. By 
means of it he has given order to his 
experience and system to his think- 
ing. Almost the entire human race 
uses the same number system, even 
to the shape of the symbols by which 
it is written. 

We shall be false to our best lights 
if we do not teach with meaning and 
with emphasis such permanently valu- 
able human institutions. 


Permanent Values Due to Change 
Finally there are certain desirable 

permanent attitudes which arise from 

the very operation of change itself. 
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These, too, must be recognized. I 
have in mind qualities in our modern 
world which were hardly present in 
the ancient world—the attitudes, for 
example, of suspended judgment and 
of toleration. These modern scien- 
tific and social attitudes are not 
subject to change as attitudes, 
although their particular manifesta- 
tion may vary. It is proper that we 
should inculcate as a permanent 
possession the disposition to consider 
the points of view on all sides of a 
given question, to demand evidence 
for statements or for opinions, to seek 
real reasons rather than prejudices, 
to be certain that one’s own point of 
view is correct, to be open-minded, 
to be willing to examine the evidence 
for one’s own belief, and so on. 


N THE foregoing paragraphs, I 
have “splashed at a_ ten-league 


canvas.” I have outlined from human 
history the great, dynamic laws which 
that history has, upon good authority, 
evinced—its continuity, its imper- 
manence, and its interdependence; its 
irresistible movement toward democ- 
racy, toward free consent, and toward 
moral progress. 

I have asked you to think of the 
deep and abiding mystery of indi- 
vidual human differences, and to 
consider the concepts of meaning and 
insight in learning. I have exalted 
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the middle way as a wise objective. 
I have offered man himself as a 
permanent object of study; and I 
have noted that the essentials of 
human nature have not changed 
within the period of recorded history. 
I have reminded you of the unchang- 
ing human virtues which have been 
admired in all ages. 

I have pointed to the abiding 
nature of certain large types of social 
behavior such as communication, 
transportation, protection, and con- 
servation. I have mentioned certain 
human institutions of enduring value 
and have selected the Hindu-Arabic 
number system as an example of such 
an institution. And finally, I have 
noted certain strictly modern human 
attitudes which have already gained 
wide recognition in our changing 
world—such as suspended judgment, 
toleration, and an open mind. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all 
the permanencies are in the past, that 
the objects of our loyalty have all 
been set up. Society is hammering 
out its institutions today just as 
truly as it ever did. It cannot do 
this, however, without regard for 
abiding values, as well as for change. 
It cannot make its maximum con- 
tribution to the needs of a free people 
without receiving the benefit of per- 
manent educational values in a world 


of change. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 7] 


History in a General-Education 
Program at Columbia College 


By CHARLES C, COLE, JR. 


In the Contemporary Civilization Sequence 


E program of general educa- 
tion at Columbia College is 
one of the oldest in the 


United States. It is the core of the 
liberal-arts curriculum required of all 
students in the College regardless of 
their academic or vocational objec- 
tives. It consists of two sequences, 


each two years in length, taken 
generally in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, one called Contemporary 
Civilization and the other, Humanities. 

These two required interdepart- 


mental courses are taught in small 
classes of between twenty and twenty- 
five students each by staff members 
who also teach in one of the traditional 
departmental disciplines. The sec- 
tions of the courses are conducted 
without resort to general lectures and 
with an emphasis on the discussion 
method, thus encouraging pertinent 
classroom participation by all stu- 
dents. Although common syllabuses 
are used and a schedule of readings 
adhered to, each instructor has con- 
siderable autonomy over his own 
section, grades his own papers and 
examinations, and conducts his own 
class throughout the year. 
Contemporary Civilization, estab- 
lished in 1919, is concerned in the 
first year with the political, economic, 
and philosophical developments in 


Western civilization that have helped 
mold present-day institutions and 
ideas. In the second year, the course 
focuses on the originative ideas of 
our civilization and on the problems 
and trends basic to an understanding 
of contemporary society. The course 
Humanities A, which was established 
in 1937 as a direct descendant of John 
Erskine’s famous Great Books course, 
deals with a number of masterpieces 
of European literature, including 
philosophy and historiography. These 
books are presented as outstanding 
works of literary achievement but 
more emphasis is put on the important 
ideas they contain than on an analysis 
of them in terms of style or genre. 
In the second year, Humanities B 
provides an understanding of the 
masterpieces of music and the fine 
arts through discussion and analysis 
of the artistic qualities and signifi- 
cance of representative works in 
music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

These courses are not surveys nor 
are they “intellectual anthologies.” 
They are not designed to provide 
capsules of truth. They tend to be 
historical in their approach, human- 
istic in their spirit. They place 
heavy emphasis on original sources. 
For the most part, textbooks and 
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secondary sources are not used. The 
original works are studied not only 
for their intrinsic merits but as 
representative of trends larger than 
themselves. By examining what in 
our past has been of lasting value and 
what some of the problems confront- 
ing us now are, these courses attempt 
to suggest the interrelatedness of 
certain traditional disciplines, to 
develop in the student a sense of 
relevancy and an awareness of the 
alternatives facing him. The courses 
seek to jar the undergraduate out of 
provincialism, out of complacency, 
away from the preconceptions and 
misconceptions he is heir to and to 
provide him, not with solutions, but 
with a multiplicity of questions. 

Of course, it is possible for such 
objectives to be realized in the rest 
of the student’s four-year program, 
in his two years of science courses, in 
learning a foreign language, in his 
specialized field of study. But there 
is a basic difference between tradi- 
tional courses and those in general 
education. The Columbia general- 
education approach strives for stimu- 
lation rather than specialization, for 
comprehension rather than coverage, 
for perspective and values rather than 
encyclopedic knowledge. The courses 
in Contemporary Civilization and 
Humanities are designed to provide 
terminal work for those not going 
on in these particular areas and 
also to give an introduction to those 
who plan advanced study in some 
aspect of these fields. 

In addition to the required pro- 
gram, there are a number of general- 
education elective courses available 
to qualified upperclassmen interested 
in them. An advanced contemporary- 
civilization seminar examines prob- 
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lems in the social sciences. An upper- 
college humanities course examines 
literary works of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries with the same 
approach as the required Humanities 
A course. The famous Colloquium 
sequence, limited to only a few of the 
best upperclassmen, with each section 
taught by two professors, is a two-year 
course of reading and discussion of 
great books in the Western tradition. 
In addition, Columbia College now 
offers two elective general-education 
courses in Oriental Studies that pro- 
vide an introduction to the history 
and culture of Oriental societies and 
that examine in translation the 
masterpieces of Oriental literature 
and philosophy. 


HERE is history in the general- 

education program at Columbia 
College? To a certain extent the 
Humanities A and Colloquium read- 
ings are not historical. The Jiiad, 
the great Greek tragedies, The Book 
of Fob, The Divine Comedy, Spinoza’s 
Ethics, and the plays of Shakespeare 
are read because they are important 
books. The concern in the classroom 
is with what the great book says, not 
necessarily with its relation to events 
of its time or with it as a representa- 
tive of a particular movement or 
trend. However, the idea of history 
and historiography are explored in 
the course, particularly in the dis- 
cussion of The History of Herodotus 
and Thucydides’ History of the 
Peloponnesian War, both read early 
in the first term. 

Similarly, in its form and approach 
Humanities B is not a history of art 
or music. Although the masterpieces 
of art and music discussed in class are 
generally examined in chronological 
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order in each of the two one-semester 
courses, no attempt is made at 
exhaustive coverage, at tracing the 
development of a particular art form, 
style, or technique, or to fill in the 
gaps between the works of art studied. 
At the same time, the relationship 
between the architecture of the 
Parthenon and the Greek ideal, the 
connection between the magnificence 
of Michelangelo and the philosophical 
ideas of the Renaissance, and the link 
between Beethoven’s symphonies and 
the implications of Romanticism are 
not overlooked. While a sense of 
cultural history is thus imparted, the 
principal purpose is to open the 
student’s eyes and ears and, not 
incidentally, to open his mind. 

It is in the first year of Con- 
temporary Civilization that history 
in its fullest sense is found in the 
general-education program. Con- 
structed on a chronological and topical 
framework, C.C.A (as it is popularly 
called) asks the student to explore 
three questions: “How have men 
made a living? How have they 
lived together? How have they inter- 
preted the world they have lived in?” 
Beginning with the medieval heritage, 
each class discusses the passing of the 
manor, the political forces of feudal 
society, and the fundamentals of 
medieval Christianity, using original 
source material in every assignment. 
The rise of centralized government 
and a secular political spirit and the 
expansion of early modern capitalism 
are next examined. Then the student 
explores the changing conceptions of 
human nature in the Renaissance, 
followed by a consideration of the 
implications of the Reformation and 
the development of modern Newtonian 
science. The course of absolutism 
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and constitutionalism, the political 
and philosophical aspects of the 
Enlightenment culminating in the 
French Revolution are next examined. 
The second semester begins with a 
consideration of the Romantic outlook 
and its expressions, followed by an 
examination of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and its impact on the political 
and social aspects of Western civiliza- 
tion. Nineteenth-century _ political 
liberalism and nationalism are next 
explored, followed by a consideration 
of some of the moral and _ social 
perspectives of the recent past. The 
first year ends with twentieth-century 
European society and the problems 
of world peace. 

Throughout the year an ambitious 
schedule of original readings, from 
the Magna Charta and portions of 
Augustine’s Enchiridion to San- 
tayana’s Dominations and Powers and 
the Charter of the United Nations, are 
discussed so that the past can be 
made meaningful. These readings 
are contained in two volumes, titled 
Introduction to Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion in the West, edited by our staff. 
Machiavelli's Prince, Luther’s pam- 
phlet On Trading and Usury, Locke's 
Essay on Civil Government, Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Darwin's 
Origin of Species, Marx and Engels’ 
Communist Manifesto, and Mill's essay 
On Liberty, and other works discussed 
in their historical context, enable the 
student to view the past not simply 
in terms of a parade of men and 
movements, events and epochs, but 
more significantly in terms of the 
complexity and interrelatedness of a 
civilization’s development. Justus 
Buchler, chairman of the Contem- 
porary Civilization staff, has described 
the rationale of the course as follows: 
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There are certain fundamental prob- 
lems and materials and ideas which, in 
the present generation of man, are 
insistent, compelling; they cannot be 
dissociated froin the past, in which they 
have their roots—from other issues 
which are persistent; and since the 
student like every other individual 
human, exists not as a discrete atom but 
in a highly complex environment, it is 
important for him to discern and absorb 
such materials—first, because they are 
indispensable in further study and second, 
because they are means to reflection and 
action in society.’ 


To provide the chronological frame- 
work in which to discuss the original 
sources, the student reads a volume 
containing descriptive narratives 
about some of the periods in the 
history of our civilization. Two 
volumes titled Chapters in Western 
Civilization, some of which have been 
written by members of our staff 
and others of which have been taken 
from well-known secondary works, 
acquaint the student with some details 
about political and economic activity 
in the Middle Ages, about the rise of 
the national state system, about 
capitalism and European expansion, 
about the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution, about political and 
economic forces after industrialization, 
about the extension of democratic 
practice and the rise of totalitarianism 
in the twentieth-century world. 


T WOULD be incorrect to call this 
a course in political and economic 
history; it is not intellectual or 
cultural history. There are elements 
of economic analysis, political theory, 


™ Reconstruction in the Liberal Arts” in 4 
History of Columbia College on Morningside, by 
Irwin Edman ef al. (New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1954), p. 101. (Bicentennial History of 
Columbia University). 
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philosophy, and religion. The fascina- 
tion with kings and their ministers, 
with the succession of parties and 
administrations, and with the parade 
of wars, campaigns, and battles is 
almost nonexistent. The course’s 
development in the last decade reflects 
the interest of historians since the 
end of the Second World War in ideas 
and forces. But it is not simply 
history; it is contemporary civiliza- 
tion. 

In the second year, Contemporary 
Civilization has a conceptual rather 
than an “historical” framework. In 
discussing the writings of some of the 
originative minds of our age the 
student is led to analyze the problems 
of man in contemporary society, thus 
putting to use some of the historical 
foundation acquired in the first year. 
Heavier emphasis during the second 
year is placed on anthropological, 
psychological, and sociological inter- 
pretations. Concentrating on a limited 
period in time, Contemporary Civili- 
zation B is able to build on the 
historical perspective of the first year 
to grapple with the problems evoked 
in the current writings of social 
scientists. 

The only textbook for Contem- 
porary Civilization B is a two-volume 
collection of readings titled Man in 
Contemporary Society, edited by the 
staff, containing portions of works by 
John Dewey, Cassirer, Huizinga, 
Spengler, Malinowski, Freud, Fromm, 
Durkheim, Weber, Michels, Veblen, 
Trotsky, Niebuhr, Sartre, and Royce, 
to name but a few. Moving from a 
consideration of man and his culture 
to a discussion of the individual as 
viewed by Freud and some of his 
critics, the course examines some of 
the interpretations of society and 
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politics and the values and com- 
plexities of industrial democracy. In 
the second semester, the problems 
emerging from modern industrializa- 
tion are examined and the issues of 
freedom, welfare, and control are 
explored. The predicaments of a 
civilization in crisis are discussed; the 
student reads a number of conflicting 
approaches of modern social and 
political thinkers. The course ends 
with an examination of some of the 
moral issues confronting a civilization 
on the brink of disaster or greater 
achievement. 


HIS description has perhaps 

suggested several philosophical 
assumptions on which the course 
Contemporary Civilization rests. First 
of all, the Columbia general-education 
approach is concerned with the trans- 
mission and examination of the 


cultural heritage of our age, with the 
development of our Western civiliza- 
tion, and with the roots of the 


persistent problems with which 
modern man must deal. It is his- 
torical in a negative as well as positive 
sense. It is not concerned with 
vocationalism, with personal adjust- 
ment, with student whims, or with 
topical headlines. 

Second, general education at Colum- 
bia is interdepartmental. It is not 
separated from the traditional dis- 
ciplines, does not deny their important 
usefulness. Indeed, it is grounded in 
the. specialized departments in the 
humanities and social sciences. Mem- 
bers of the staff teaching Contem- 
porary Civilization also teach in the 
field of their specialization, be it 
history or economics or government 
or philosophy. Herein lies its strength, 
for the general-education course can 
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take advantage of the latest dis- 
coveries and interpretations on the 
frontiers of specialized scholarship 
and the specialists in turn can bring 
to their own field, be it American 
intellectual history, Indian anthro- 
pology, or the economics of price 
stabilization, the wider perspectives 
and insights gained through teaching 
Contemporary Civilization. As two 
of Columbia’s great teachers have 
put it, “Broadening the student’s 
imagination is not incompatible with 
deepening it. Ideally the two pro- 
cesses should be indistinguishable. 
General education and scholarly study 
can coexist and overlap.’”* 

Third, although the Columbia 
general-education program not 
“student centered” in the usual 
meaning of that term, the student 
plays an important part in the 
course. Columbia’s courses are not 
series of lectures by virtuosi. The 
student must take an active part 
through participation in the class- 
room discussion. The teacher is not 
an expert pontifying upon a particular 
dogma. He is the leader of a dialogue, 
the inquirer in an intellectual dis- 
covery. Within this context teaching 
is creative. The student is forced to 
examine actively the subject-matter 
before him, to grapple with ideas, and 
to question his own conclusions as 
well as those of others. 

Finally, the Columbia approach is 
a flexible rather than a static one. 
There are no fixed dogmas, no party 
line. The staff is constantly going 
through a process of self-examination. 
The courses are frequently subjected 

[Continued on page 407) 


*Chamberlain, Lawrence H., and Buchler, 
Justus. Specialization or General Education?’ 
Journal of General Education, V1 (April, 1952), 
p- 168. 


The Pressure to Lecture 


By KEN-ETSU DATO 


HE “Pressure to Teach” is 

yielding, in the larger Ameri- 

can universities, both to the 
Veblenian influences of the scholar’s 
“idle curiosity” and rival pressures 
to publish, administer, or do public 
relations. This is because the pro- 
ductive scholar leads a happier life 
than the chalky pedagogue, while the 
efficient administrator and _public- 
relations specialist get ahead faster. 
Such is the thesis of Professors 
Lampman and Buechel in a recent 
issue of the Journat.' I have no 


uarrel with this thesis, save that it 
eee only half its problem as I 


see it. The other half seems to me 
less overcoming than perverting the 
pressure to teach, the perversion 
taking the special form of pressure to 
jest, pose, or preach at students en 
masse, hundreds or thousands at a 
time. Or in brief, the pressure to 
lecture. 

Here I must at once elucidate and 
to some extent retreat. I am limiting 
this discussion to institutions (or such 
subdivisions as schools and depart- 
ments) where rising enrollments, 
classroom shortages, or limited budg- 
ets have concentrated undergraduate 
instruction into thundering herds of 
the sort just indicated, one or two 


1Lampman, Robert J. and Buechel, Henry T. 

“The Pressure to Teach,’ * hoe. cit., XXVII (Febru- 

56), pp. 68-73. mpman and Buechel pay 

ou slight attention to the rival claims of adminis- 

tration and public relations, concentrating some- 

what too exclusively on scholarship as the alterna- 
tive to teaching.) 


herds per subject and controlled by 
a single man. Here a celebrated 
performer may reach audiences cumu- 
latively comparable in size and influ- 
ence with those attainable through 
scholarship, administration, and public 
relations combined. At the same 
time his high nose-count per dollar,” 
or low “salary per square head,” or 
similar accounting quotient rendered 
respectable as a “‘student-load ratio,” 
gratifies his Business Office. Thus by 
two methods a pedagogical route to 
academic preferment yields to the 
weight of numbers. This is the 
campus equivalent of the human-sea 
strategy of Russian and Chinese 
armies. Like its prototypes, it often 
works. 

The same _ ivy-covered human 
Sargasso-sea strategy can open alter- 
native roads to preferment as well, 
with somewhat more indirection. 
Consider first the professor who 
participates most notably in com- 
munity affairs. How did he get his 
start in this most respectable of 
extra-curricular pursuits? The Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, or 
League of Women Voters are far more 
likely to have originally invited him 
to their platforms for his “comedy 
routines,” “inspirationals,” or even 
“soap operas” in Introductory Ology 
than for the subtleties of his graduate 
seminar or his contributions to the 
Annals of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Philosophical and Experi- 
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mental Ology (Ann. Soc. Adv. Phil. 
Exp. Ol.). Or consider administra- 
tion. To guide a thundering herd 
efficiently involves selecting graduate- 
student “section hands” (with a 
weather eye to departmental politics) 
and keeping their sections reasonably 
in line; maintaining course records in 
order and up to date; getting examina- 
tions and busywork read and graded 
and recorded on time; rendering 
Solomonian judgments on_ illness, 
absenteeism, tardiness, and cheating 
problems; dealing with individual 
requests; and assuaging individual 
complaints. Surely this is halfway 
to a chairmanship or better! Or 
finally, take scholarship itself. Text- 
books, like treatises, come in hard 
covers, as against scholarly articles 
which are but paper-bound throw- 
aways. Can all administrators dis- 
tinguish the textbook “what oft was 
thought, but ne’er so well expressed” 
from the original treatise, if the 
author does not co-operate actively in 
drawing the distinction to their 
attention? Does not the captive 
audience guarantee a market, and 
hence a publisher (commercial—none 
of your university presses) for any 
textbook the lecturer produces? Even 
tie-in deals are possible; redolent of 
other markets black and gray—a 
textbook to make the publisher rich 
or a monograph to make the professor 
famous. 


O THE “pressure to teach,” far 

from being driven underground 
or far away, is transformed into 
pressure to control large lecture sec- 
tions where (and only where) repute 
by teaching is to be had as readily 
by teaching as by researching, dean- 
ing, or press agenting. As Lampman 
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and Buechel aver, Mark Hopkins is 
dead, but his log survives. It is now 
Seat D-17 of the Memorial Audi- 
torium. George F. Babbitt, Jr., is 
warming it, dozing upon it, carving 
initials upon it, and occasionall 

taking a note or two upon it as mr 

Is all this good or bad? The 
answer depends to some extent 
upon how these thundering herds are 
to be rounded up and corralled, and 
it is therefore to this feature that 
we now turn. How does one build 
up a mere course into a thundering 
herd? Ideally and sometimes actu- 
ally, by dramatizing and _ vitalizing 
one’s subject in ways consistent with 
the highest standards of sound 
scholarship and personal probity. 
This is “pressure to teach” in no 
perverted sense, but in the best 
meaning of the term. It is all to the 
good, especially in distributing more 
widely the benefits of the lecturer's 
superlative pedagogy. (Although 
“dramatizing” may mean low comedy 
and vaudeville, and amateur hypnosis 
by the psych. prof.) 

There are unfortunately other ways 
to build up courses, occasionally 
more practical than dramatizing or 
vitalizing one’s subject. The job can 
be done by competitive depreciation— 
making the content easier than its 
rivals’, or the grading, or sometimes 
both.? If this means omitting the 
controversial or the historical or the 
up-to-date, if it means substituting 
conservative platitudes or radical 
shock treatments for the confusion 
inherent in both sides of the question, 
so much the easier for the student 
and the better for the course. A tale 


4A critic reminds me that many a small class in 
hope of upbuilding (or merely keeping afloat) is as 
bad or worse in t respects than many a large 
lecture course already established. 
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is afloat but unverified concerning an 
eminent course-builder-upper who 
gives B “for neatness” to blank 
examination papers. (But again, 
teaching is akin to preaching and 
acting. What preacher grades his 
congregation? What actor grades 
his audience?) At its worst, the 
situation recalls Gresham’s Law of 
monetary economics—‘‘Bad money 
drives out good,” or as Frank Knight 
has reformulated it as a Law of Talk, 
“Bad talk drives out good.” 

Courses can be built up by riding 
headlines. Is there a juvenile crime 
wave at registration time in Septem- 
ber? Prof. Headline Rider is offering 
Juvenile Delinquency, Criminology of 
Youth, and Social Pathology of 
Adolescents. If attention has shifted 


to Guateragua and Indo-Slovakia by 
registration time in January, Prof. 


Headline Rider is ready with the 


Government and Politics of each. If 
the good Prof. Headline Rider is 
indeed a universal genius, great 
advantage is derivable from this vir- 
tuosic display of his versatility. If 
he is an ordinary mortal who puts on 
his pants one leg at a time, headline 
riding leads not only to large audi- 
ences but to copious infusions of 
journalism, shallowness, and just plain 
fraud. 

Or a course can be built up by 
happy combinations of monopoly and 
inheritance. To be first in a field at 
a given institution, or to be the lineal 
descendant of one who was first, 
grants a vested interest or squatter’s 
right therein, around which “No 
Trespassing” signs may be erected. 
If increased enrollment, or the tides 
of academic fashion, or one’s own 
and one’s predecessors’ talents, have 
swollen this field to thundering-herd 
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proportions, one is reasonably safe 
except for duplicators and sub- 
dividers, who must be repulsed by 
savage in-fighting® (If educational 
theory favors either or both of these 
enemies, as for example by mention- 
ing the higher degree of student par- 
ticipation and activity in smaller 
classes, then educational theory is 
“theoretical.”) It goes without saying 
that administrative authority is of 
great assistance in rendering one’s 
courses compulsory and protecting 
them against both duplicators and 
subdividers, as well as scheduling 
them at advantageous hours and 
locations. (Next best is a private pipe 
line to the Administration, opening 
at the highest possible level—Trustee, 
President, Dean, Chairman, in 
descending order.) 

Allied to monopoly and inheritance 
is compulsion, as has just been hinted. 
The more administrators who can be 
cajoled or persuaded to include your 
course as compulsory in their juris- 
dictions, the greater your repute as 
course-builder-upper and _ therefore 
enlightener of youth. Naturally and 
as counter-concession, you must be 
prepared to induce your own superiors 
to make the other fellow’s course 
compulsory in your own bailiwick. It 
again helps to be an administrator 
yourself, when it comes to delivering 
the goods. We shall leave to the 
imagination of some readers (and the 
memory of others) the depiction of 
the horse trading, logrolling, and 
allied intrigues which are occasionally 

[Continued on page 407) 


‘Duplicator: a low type of academic parasite, 
who gives one’s own course under another name, 
sometimes in another department. po onl a 
still lower and more parasitic form, who 
splitting your course into small sections 
he is willing to take rat 


some 
than 
ing up courses of his ow 


The Ohio Survey of Higher 
Education 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


Report of the Survey Sponsored by the Ohio College Association 


E recently completed survey 
of higher education in Ohio 
represents a step in a long 


series of considerations by the Ohio 
College Association. One of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, of the state 
organizations in higher education, its 
membership comprises forty-seven 
colleges and universities, plus three 
associate member irstitutions, Within 
the state, the Association acts as an 
accrediting agency, and admits to its 
membership only those institutions 
that meet its standards. It provides 
a framework in which both the 
publicly and the privately supported 
colleges and universities work together 
co-operatively on the solution of 
state-wide problems. 

The concern felt by the leaders of 
the Chio College Association for the 
future development of higher educa- 
tion in the state had been heightened 
by the reports of studies showing the 
probable expansion of enrollments 
during the next ten or fifteen years. 
At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in April, 1955, Victor Goedicke 
of Ohio University presented statistics 
indicating the probable nature of 
that expansion. On the basis of esti- 
mates made by the privately sup- 
ported colleges of their ability and 
willingness to expand their enroll- 


ments, he reported that these institu- 
tions believed they could care for only 
limited expansion. Mr. Goedicke 
showed that, if these forecasts were 
correct, the publicly supported insti- 
tutions would have to expand their 
enrollments threefold or more to 
accommodate all the students who 
would want to attend college in Ohio 
by 1970. 

These findings led the Association 
to decide that a survey of the state- 
wide program of higher education in 
Ohio was desirable. However, the 
Ohio Legislature, then in session, had 
before it a bill for just such a survey 
with an appropriation for the support 
of the project. The leaders of the 
Ohio College Association believed 
that the Association should not under- 
take a survey if the Legislature were 
going to have one; no action was 
taken by the Association until the 
Legislature adjourned without having 
enacted its bill. 

In September, 1955, at a special 
meeting, the Ohio College Association 
decided to go ahead with a survey 
immediately. A grant of $7,500 was 
obtained from the Rockefeller Foun. 
dation. The Association voted an 
equal amount, to be raised by an 
assessment on each member institu- 
tion in proportion to its enrollment. 
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The total budget for the survey was 
thus $15,000. 

The general direction of the survey 
was under the Association’s Com- 
mittee on the Expanding Student 
Population: 


Howard L. Bevis, President, Ohio 
State University, chairman 

Norman P. Auburn, President, Uni- 
versity of Akron 

Novice G. Fawcett, Superintendent of 
Columbus public schools 

John D. Millett, President, Miami 
University 

Robert N. Montgomery, President, 
Muskingum College 

William E. Stevenson, 
Oberlin College 


Father Frederick E. Welfle, S. J., 
president of John Carroll University, 
who was president of the Ohio College 
Association, was a member of the 
committee. The writer was appointed 
director of the survey. 

The Committee on the Expanding 
Student Population, in arranging for 
the survey, laid down certain stipula- 
tions. The survey was to be con- 
cerned with broad questions of state- 
wide policy in higher education. It 
was not to be devoted mainly to 
statistical compilation, for most of 
the necessary statistical groundwork 
had already been laid. The survey 
was considered to be merely the 
first step in an extended analysis of 
Ohio’s problems in higher education. 
It was further stipulated that the 
Director of the survey should person- 
ally visit each of the Ohio colleges 
for a conference with its administra- 
tive officers. The report of the survey 
was to be ready for presentation at 
the annual meeting of the Ohio 
College Association, scheduled for 
April 21, 1956. 


President, 
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HE work of the survey was 

begun in December, 1955. C. W. 
Reeder who had just retired after 
serving many years as Junior Dean of 
the College of Commerce, Ohio State 
University, was research assistant. 
Ronald Thompson, registrar and 
examiner of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, served as an informal con- 
sultant throughout the study. Office 
space for the survey staff was made 
available in the Administration Build- 
ing, Ohio State University. 

The first step in the survey was to 
determine its institutional scope. 
Since the Ohio College Association 
was sponsoring the study, it was clear 
that the 50 member institutions, both 
privately and publicly supported col- 
leges and universities, were to be 
included. But the United States 
Office of Education Directory, Higher 
Education, \ists 61 recognized institu- 
tions of higher education in Ohio. 
Since the eleven institutions not 
holding membership in the Ohio 
College Association enrolled approxi- 
mately forty-five hundred students, it 
seemed that institutions caring for 
such a large number of students could 
not be ignored in appraising the 
facilities for higher education. The 
Director in conference with the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Expand- 
ing Student Population decided to 
include the nonmember institutions, 
but to exclude from the program of 
visits such highly specialized institu- 
tions as theological seminaries, sepa- 
rate law schools, conservatories of 
music, bible institutes, art schools, 
and a college of chiropody. These 
were given only incidental attention 
in the survey. As finally drawn up, 
the list of institutions included in the 
visits by the Director numbered 54. 
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After consultation with the Com- 
mittee on the Expanding Student 
Population, an information schedule 
was prepared covering the principal 
points about which inquiry was to be 
made in the visits to the institutions. 
This schedule was sent to each 
president in advance of the Director’s 
visit, with the explanation that it was 
not a questionnaire to be filled out 
but rather it was intended to indicate 
the kinds of topics the Director 
would want to discuss during his 
visit. Current factual data concern- 
ing the institution, in so far as such 
data were available, were inserted 
before the schedule was sent to the 
president, and these data were 
checked during the visit. 


The information schedule was 


divided into four principal parts: 
first, enough information about the 
institution to give a quick picture of 


its size, scope of program, and similar 
pertinent facts; second, an analysis, 
by the president, of what the institu- 
tion needs or lacks in order to carry 
on an effective program for its present 
enrollment; third, a summary of the 
planning that is being done in the 
institution for future development; 
and fourth, a series of questions about 
state-wide policies in higher educa- 
tion, not directly related to the 
program of the institution being 
visited. 

The Director of the survey visited 
each of the fifty-four colleges on the 
list. As a rule a half-day was spent 
at each, though the larger universities 
required a full day. In all but a few 
of the colleges interviews were held 
with the president and with such 
members of the staff as he chose to 
call into the conference. In other 
cases the interview was held with an 
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acting president, a vice-president, or 
a dean. The visits were concluded 
by the end of March, 1956. In the 
meantime the research assistant in 
the office had made compilations of 
essential data. The returns from the 
institutional information. were sum- 
miarized following the completion of 
the visits. 


HE report was presented in a 

preliminary mimeographed form 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio 
College Association on April 21, 1956.' 
In as much as time was lacking for a 
complete discussion of the report at 
the annual meeting of the Association, 
no action was taken other than to 
receive it. The Ohio College Associa- 
tion is to have a special meeting in 
December, 1956, for the consideration 
of the survey recommendations and 
to determine a course of further 
action. 

The report of the survey is divided 
into five sections. The first chapter 
presents a comparison of Ohio’s status 
with that of the entire United States 
on various population and economic 
factors, and on the provisions for 
higher education. The other four 
sections follow the outline of the 


‘information schedule in presenting 


certain data on the present status of 
the institutions of higher education 
in Ohio, a summary of the needs that 
should be met in order to provide 
adequately for present enrollments, 
an analysis of the institutional plan- 
ning that is under way, and a discus- 
sion based on reactions by the institu- 
tional leaders to the broad questions. 
of public policy. 

1A printed edition of the report, Meeting Ohio's 
Needs in Higher Education, may be purchased from 


J. Garber Drushal, executive secretary of the Ohio 
Association, College of Wooster. 
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Space is lacking here for more than 
a brief mention of some of the 
important findings and recommenda- 
tions of the survey. The analysis 
showed that on most measures of the 
state’s program in higher education, 
Ohio is falling far short of what 
should be expected of it in terms 
of its population and economic status. 
The greatest single shortage in the 
operations of the individual institu- 
tions is in funds with which to pay 
adequate salaries to faculty members. 
Many of the institutional heads 
believe also that they need to enlarge 
the faculties of their institutions, but 
the survey analysis indicated that it 
would be preferable to use any 
increased funds to improve the salaries 
for the existing number of instruc- 
tional staff members, rather than to 
add more instructors. Practically 
every institution reported needs for 
additional plant facilities in order to 
serve well its present student body. 
Probably $500,000,000 would be 
needed to correct the plant deficiencies 
reported by the presidents of the 
colleges in Ohio. 

The most encouraging finding of 
the survey was the active steps that 
are being taken in practically every 
institution to make plans for meeting 
the situation of the next ten or 
fifteen years. There is a general 
realization that the impact of the 
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expanding student population will 
have to be taken into serious account 
in the future operations of colleges 
and universities. The privately sup- 
ported institutions for the most part 
do not expect to increase their enroll- 
ments as rapidly as the estimates 
indicate that the total enrollments 
will rise. If this policy is actually 
followed, the increases in the publicly 
supported universities will be unusu- 
ally large. 

On matters of public policy in 
higher education, the principal recom- 
mendation of the survey was for the 
creation of community colleges in 
which programs of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-grade level would be 
offered in widely distributed centers 
throughout the state. The chief 
emphasis in the programs of the 
community colleges, it was suggested, 
should be on terminal occupational 
curriculums, but not to the exclusion 
of adequate opportunities for general 
education and for courses for transfer 
credit to degree-granting colleges and 
universities. 

The survey report closes on a note 
of optimism; it points out that the 
excellent spirit of co-operation and 
harmony that prevails among the 
Ohio institutions of higher education 
affords an excellent basis on which to 
continue co-operative planning for 
future developments in the state. 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 7] 


Literature and the Liberal-Arts 
Education 


By GLEN O. ALLEN 


A Subject of Deep Importance in Academic Circles 


N ANY liberal-arts campus, 
QO no course is offered, no class 
meets, no committee convenes 
without having as its tacit and 
underlying concern the composition 
and ends of the liberal-arts education. 
It is surprising, then, how infrequently 
the subject is openly broached, how 
casually it is assumed that all agree 
in principle, how perfunctory and 
piecemeal the expression of principle, 
how willingly is allowed the perversion 
of principle to the allegedly practical 
ends of mundane life. The liberal-arts 
teacher is an accessory to this perver- 
sion of education to the extent that 
he ignores or remains indifferent to 
that most fundamental question: 
With what means and toward what 
end are students to be educated? 
Teachers in a liberal-arts college 
are supposed by many people to 
represent a point of view toward the 
function and end of education. What 
‘that point of view is has not, to my 
mind, been clearly defined, except 
that the liberal education is supposed 
to stand at the pole opposite to the 
technical education. To discriminate 
between these two extremes, certain 
rule-of-thumb distinctions have been 
made. We are aware that the tech- 
nical education is said to concern 
itself with the so-called useful and 
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mechanic arts, while the liberal educa- 
tion is thought to concern itself with 
the higher arts, with culture. That 
is, the subject-matter of the two is 
different. We are also aware that 
the technical education is supposed to 
produce a kind of practical com- 
petence in the student which he can 
later translate into dollars and cents, 
while the liberal education is supposed 
to yield polish and refinement that 
may later be a desirable, even though 
useless, adornment to our society. 
The ends for which the two exist 
are also different. These rule-of- 
thumb distinctions do not discrimi- 
nate with unfailing accuracy between 
what is technical and what is liberal 
in education. Courses in the history 
of science, in Elizabethan printing 
techniques, or in the military strategy 
of the Napoleonic campaigns dupli- 
cate in historical perspective modern 
courses in physics, printing, and 
military tactics; yet they are not 
generally supposed to be technical 
courses. On the other hand, courses 
in physics, chemistry, and mechanics, 
courses of the most basic and compre- 
hensive sort, are more generally asso- 
ciated with technical than liberal 
programs. 

This lack of a truly adequate 
distinction between what is technical 
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and what is liberal in education is 
responsible for a widespread mis- 
understanding about the function and 
value of the liberal-arts education as 
opposed to the technical education, 
with the result that the liberal educa- 
tion is frequently valued for its 
faults and condemned for its virtues. 
Hence, I should like to propose a 
somewhat different set of criteria 
toward the end, I must confess, of 
justifying the teaching of the liberal 
arts, and, as literature is my field, 
the teaching of literature in the 
liberal-arts program. The liberal edu- 
cation differs from the technical 
education, first, in point of specializa- 
tion and the directness of its practical 
application, and, second, in point of 
its presumptions regarding terminal 
value. 


MY mind, the most nearly 
adequate way of distinguishing 


between the technical and _ liberal 
education lies in determining the 
proximateness between what is offered 
in the classroom and the application 
outside for which it is designed. 
By this criterion, the extreme in 
technical education may be found in 
a high-school machine shop, where 
the prospective machinist takes his 
turn on turret lathe, milling machine, 
and drill press in preparation for 
work on just such machines in an 
industrial shop. The other extreme 
would be found in the liberal educa- 
tion devoted to languages, history, 
literature, logic, rhetoric, and the 
like, which, we must insist for the 
purposes of this definition, have only 
indirect application to the student’s 
ultimate calling. 

Now, at first glance, this distinction 
may seem trivial and obvious enough. 
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But it is deceptive in that it conceals 
implications of considerable signifi- 
cance to any educational program. 
In the first place, it takes account of 
what is in fact true—that some 
courses usually associated with the 
liberal-arts program, particularly the 
highly specialized courses, are truly 
technical courses, and that, on the 
other hand, some courses ordinarily 
classified as technical courses, particu- 
larly those basic courses having com- 
application, are truly 
liberal. Much more significant is it 
that this distinction is not made in 
kind but in degree, and if we accept 
the extremes I have just suggested, 
we see that some technical programs 
are more liberal than others and that 
some liberal programs are more tech- 
nical than others, and, further, that 
there is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn between the two. 

Let us grant this distinction and 
proceed to its further consequences in 
that embattled field of the value of 
liberal-arts education. Technical edu- 
catien has staunch supporters who 
defend it on the basis of its tech- 
nicality—that is, its practicality, its 
usefulness, its productivity in income 
for its disciples and in material 
improvements for our society. And 
they note the contrast in the results 
of the liberal education. How are 
they to be replied to? First, one 
might ask, if technicality is a good, 
why is the technical education not 
even more technical? Why does the 
engineer master mathematics, mechan- 
ics, physics, chemistry—courses which 
are, in fact, comprehensive and liberal 
in their application? Why does he 
not merely master bridge-building, or 
better yet, steel-truss bridge-building, 
or better yet, short-span steel-truss 
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bridge-building, and if he must have 
those aspects of mathematics, mechan- 
ics, physics, and chemistry because of 
the need of a few equations or 
formulas for the building of the short- 
span steel-truss bridge, let him take 
a course in the mathematics, mechan- 
ics, physics, and chemistry of 
the short-span steel-truss bridge. I 
scarcely need observe that the special- 
ization might be carried further and 
that the logical extreme toward which 
the argument proceeds is the student 
who has an absolutely thorough 
mastery of an infinitely specialized 
subject, in short, of nothing. I shall 
leave to subtler minds than mine the 
question whether something can be 
known about nothing. 


| us turn and advance in our 
analysis in the other direction. 
Of course, the science of the short- 
span steel-truss bridge presupposes 


the sciences of mathematics, mechan- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and so on. 
These basic sciences do not stand by 
themselves but, in turn, presuppose a 
certain philosophical conception of 
the nature of things. Above all, the 
mastery of these sciences, both in 
their derivation and application, pre- 
supposes certain fundamental quali- 
ties belonging to the educated human 
mind—the qualities of understanding, 
sensitivity, alertness, intelligent adapt- 
ability, articulateness, poise—in short, 
those qualities of mind which the 
liberal education is intended to 
cultivate. 

Effective and useful knowledge, 
then, is of one piece, a gigantic but 
ultimately an integrated structure, 
the basis of which is the broadly 
intelligent man. We cannot know a 
subject-matter in isolation, wholly 
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apart from the total structure of 
knowledge, any more than we can, 
let us say, detect and conceptualize 
the color, red, in an undifferentiated 
continuum of redness. We know 
things only by discriminating them 
from other things. Thus, the different 
modes of education vary only as they 
take different entrances into this 
structure of knowledge. The crucial 
question is: Which is the best entrance 
to take? 

Now the technical education, in 
the definition | have been using, is 
distinguished from the liberal educa- 
tion according to the directness of 
application of its concerns to concerns 
which lie outside academic walls. 
What this phrase, directness of appli- 
cation, means in effect is that, ideally 
considered, the technical education 
addresses itself to its subject-matter, 
while the liberal education addresses 
itself to the cultivation of the man. 
The technical education focuses its 
attention on the mastery of a body of 
material for practical uses, while the 
liberal education concentrates upon 
forming the capacities of the student, 
disciplining his faculties, heightening 
his sensitivities and awareness, per- 
haps because that, in itself, is the 
noblest of human endeavors, perhaps 
because in so doing it is incidentally 
paving another road to the mastery 
of a body of subject-matter, that is, 
to further technical education. 

This principle of putting the culti- 
vation of the man before the inculca- 
tion of a body of subject-matter is 
basic in the liberal-arts education and 
brings us at once to that second 
criterion distinguishing it from the 
technical education—its presumptions 
regarding terminal value. The philos- 
ophy underlying the technical educa- 
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tion, though I have never seen it 
thoroughly enunciated, may with fair 
assurance be classified as hedonistic 
and materialistic. Except perhaps for 
‘Sundays and Christmas, it puts its 
faith in the solid things of this world 
and directs its efforts toward the 
maximizing of human pleasure. Its 
record is a record of achievements 
solidly and substantially preserved in 
the Ieote and artifacts of modern 
civilization. It identifies perfection 
in the human state with a condition 
in which the problems and impedi- 
ments that harass human nature have 
been solved or removed. The philos- 
ophy underlying the liberal education 
is subtly different. To use a distinc- 
tion introduced by Aristotle, the 
technical education finds terminal 
value in a state of being; the liberal 
education finds it in an activity. We 
have no difficulty in understanding 


that conception of final objectives 
which the technical education pro- 
poses, for it is inherent in all con- 


temporary lay thought. In this 
conception, value is identified with 
the attainment of universal peace, 
the attainment of universal power, the 
attainment of universal knowledge, 
universal security, and peace of mind. 
Technical accomplishments are the 
means to the achievement of this 
millenial state. Failure the 
achievement of these ends is the 
cause of much disappointment, and 
repeated failure the source of the 
frustration and cynicism which char- 
acterize much of the contemporary 
world. 

On the other hand, the conception 
of terminal value which underlies 
liberal education is somewhat more 
difficult to comprehend, as it is not, 
on the whole, congenial with con- 
temporary attitudes or with the 
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language we ordinarily use in speaking 
of value. Indeed, in this conception 
of value, means become ends and 
ends become means. For the enuncia- 
tion of this philosophy of the liberal 
education, I shall call on two of the 
greatest humanists of our literary 
tradition—Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold—both widely learn- 
ed, both champions of culture, but, 
paradoxically, both, in the passages I 
shall use, decrying learning and culture 
as ends in themselves. In his famous 
address, “The American Scholar,” 
Emerson declared that in the right 
state the American scholar “is Man 
Thinking. In the degenerate state, 
when the victim of society, he tends 
to become a mere thinker, or worse 
still, the parrot of other men’s 
thinking.” Emerson left no doubt as 
to the function of the vast accumula- 
tion of knowledge in the scholar’s 
preparation. From the reverence tor 


books, he said, 


. arises a grave mischief. The sacred- 
ness which attaches to the act of creation, 
the act of thought, is transferred to the 
record. The poet chanting was felt to 
be a divine man: henceforth the chant 
is divine also... love of the hero 
corrupts into worship of his statue. 
Instantly the book becomes noxious: the 
guide is a tyrant. The sluggish and 
perverted mind of the multitude, slow to 
open to the incursions of Reason, having 
once so opened, having once received 
this book, stands upon it, and makes an 
outcry if it is disparaged. Colleges 
are built on it. Books are written on it 
by thinkers, not by Man Thinking; by 
men of talent, that is, who start wrong, 
who set out from accepted dogmas, not 
from their own sight of principles. . . . 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we 
have the bookworm. Hence the book- 
learned class, who value books, as such; 
not as related to nature and the human 
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constitution, but as making a sort of 
Third Estate with the world and the 

Books are the best of things, well 
used, .. . They are for nothing but to 
inspire. . . . The one thing in the world, 
of value, is the active soul.' 


No less did Matthew Arnold sub- 
scribe to this belief that the highest 
human achievement lies not in the 
amassing and preservation of knowl- 
edge, but in cultivation of the human 
soul. 


. culture . . . places human perfec- 
tion in an internal condition, in the 
growth and predominance of our humanity 
proper, as distinguished from our 
animality. It places it in the ever- 
increasing efficacy and in the general 
harmonious expansion of those gifts of 
thought and feeling, which make the 
peculiar dignity, wealth, and happiness of 
human nature.... ‘It is in making 
endless additions to itself, in the endless 
expansion of its powers, in endless 
growth in wisdom and beauty, that the 
spirit of the human race finds its ideal. 
To reach this ideal, culture is an indis- 
pensable aid, and that is the true value 
of culture.’ Not a having and a resting, 
but a growing and a becoming, is the 
character of perfection as culture con- 
ceives it.? 


HE central point made by 

Emerson and Arnold in these 
passages and the informing principle 
of my own argument is this: that 
terminal value is realized in activity, 
in humane, rational activity, and not 
in the accomplishments which result 
from such activity, accomplishments 
with which our unreflective society is 
predisposed to identify value. Slight 


1Emerson, Ralph Waldo. “The American 
Scholar” in Emerson's Complete Works. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin Company, 1929. Vol. IV, 
Pp. 84, 88-go. 

"Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political 
and Social Criticism. New York: MacMillan 


Company, 1924. pp. 10-11. 
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as the difference between the liberal 
and technical philosophies may seem 
when reduced to this level of analysis, 
there is no more basic and no more 
perplexing dichotomy than this to be 
made in the whole field of value. Let 
me explain. If we identify value 
with accomplishment, then impedi- 
ments to achievement, that is, those 
things which motivate us to activity 
ending in accomplishments, must by 
implication be disvalues. Thus, a 
situation in which absolute value 
had been achieved would be one of 
total accomplishment and _ utter 
inactivity. The question whether this 
is heaven or hell I will leave to your 
own reflection. If, on the other 
hand, we identify value with activity, 
then accomplishment which ends 
activity and, in so far forth, precludes 
activity must, by implication, be a 
disvalue. But activity to be ration- 
ally satisfying must have some end, 
some accomplishment, in view. There 
is no wholly satisfactory solution to 
this dilemma. No one can face with 
complete contentment the knowledge 
that all his efforts are for naught, that 
his activity must be its own reward. 
But, on the other hand, the wisdom 
of the ages counsels against our 
putting our hopes in the achievement 
of a heaven on earth. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity. 


1 For what hath man of all his labour, 
and of the vexation of his heart, wherein 


he hath laboured under the sun? For 
all his days are sorrows, and his travail 
grief; yea, his heart taketh not rest in the 
night. This is also vanity. 

There is nothing better for a man, than 
that he should eat and drink, and that 
he should make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour.’ 

"Eccles. 1: 2, Il: 22-24. 
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The Eastern prophets are even more 
in their renunciation of the 


In the Bhagavad-Gita 


firm 
fruits of labor. 
we read: 


He that acts in thought of Brahm, 
Detaching end from act, with act content, 
The world of sense can no more stain his 
soul 

Than _— mar th’ enamelled lotus- 

Yogins toil ever towards their souls’ 
release. 

Such votaries, renouncing fruit of deeds, 

Gain endless peace: the unvowed, the 
passion-bound, 

Seeking a fruit from works, are fastened 
down.‘ 


The humanist, the proponent of the 
liberal education, aligns his views 
with these and declares that the 
principal aim of education is the up- 
building of a man and that the high- 
est value to be realized, the value 
in which all others terminate, is the 
activity of this educated man. 
Analysis will take us no farther than 
this. The technical and liberal edu- 
cations are ultimately devoted to 
entirely different conceptions of the 
province and mission of mankind. 


HAT I have said thus far is 

nothing amazing. Kt is merely 
a different expression of the familiar 
creed of the humanist. Liberal-arts 
teachers, on the whole, I think, might 
be expected to approve it, for, in 
general, we favor our kind of educa- 
tional program and we pursue it with 
considerable sacrifice in ease, in peace 
of mind, in material well-being. 

But here’s the rub. The liberal- 
arts education which I have been 
talking about, which I have been 
extolling, is not tu be found on land 


*Bhagavad-Gita, translated by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1910, “Harvard Classies,” Vol. XLV, p 824. 
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or sea. A qualified student ma 
enter any one of hundreds of liberal 
arts colleges in this country, but, go 
where he may, he cannot get a liberal 
education. What he can get is a 
technical education in the liberal arts. 
And that is why liberal-arts programs 
fail—they are not truly liberal. 

This is a sweeping statement, and 
I would not want it misunderstood. 
I do not mean that the liberal-arts 
program should concern itself with a 
different subject-matter from what it 
now has. I do not mean that the 
infiltration of the newer sciences into 
the program is in any way undesirable. 
I am not crying doom upon the 
modern world or calling for a return 
to medievalism. I do mean that 
instruction in every field should 
address itself more to the cultivation 
of the students’ capacities and less to 
the exposition and inculcation of a 
given subject-matter. Only by shift- 
ing the emphasis of the program from 
the mastery of content to the shaping 
and culture of the minds of students 
can the liberal-arts education become 
truly liberal. And only by effecting 
this change can the program make a 
truly useful and justifiable contribu- 
tion to education. Only by becoming 
truly liberal will the liberal education 
have something to offer that the 
technical education has not. 

That the liberal education has a 
technical bias is amply attested to by 
our academic practices. Reflect for 
a moment on the organization of the 
faculty of any liberal-arts college. 
Our departments correspond to the 
various fields of specialization among 
the liberal arts. The departmental 
division, then, is a division according 
to subject-matter. Look at any col- 
lege catalogue of courses: within 
those departments you will find that 
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the courses offered constitute a 
further division of subject-matter. 
Look further; read the fine print and 
you will discover a still more detailed 
division of that subject-matter. 

But, it might be argued, this 
concern with subject-matter is only 
proper, for that is precisely what 
concerns us in the classroom. Were 
we to represent our courses otherwise, 
the catalogue would be falsified. 
True, in the classrooms as _ well, 
the concern is the subject-matter. We 
prepare our lectures with the intention 
of covering a certain area of subject- 
matter. The student, with the help 
of his notes and a supplementary 
textbook or two, attempts to master 
that subject-matter. When the time 
for examination rolls around, the 
student (if you have not alread 
accommodated him) will 


you. “What,” he will ask, “are the 


things-to-remember?” He may also 
ask you whether the final is to be an 
objective-type examination, that is, 
oné which cannot reveal the degree 
of cultivation he has attained. And 
he will groan if you tell him that it is 


not. Stronger yet are his objections 
to the term paper. Again the empha- 
sis on subject-matter. 

Students, teachers, and the employ- 
ers of college graduates all implicitly 
agree that the liberal-arts education 
is a technical education. Ask an 
engineering student who has shown 
promise in his literature courses why 
he did not choose literature as his 
field of interest. “What can an 
English major do,” he will ask in 
reply, “except become an English 
teacher?” In effect, he is saying that 
the supremely important thing in a 
course of study is the subject-matter. 
We who as teachers instruct and 
counsel students are likely to have a 
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somewhat broader view. “Look here,” 
we say, “do not journalists and 
advertising men and business execu- 
tives write? Do not editors and 
librarians and booksellers have to 
know something about literature. Do 
not even engineers prepare written 
reports?” A somewhat broader view, 
perhaps, but still the technical bias. 
Employers too are very much a party 
to this conception of the liberal-arts 
education. 

It is not surprising that liberal-arts 
programs reveal this preoccupation 
with subject-matter to the exclusion 
of other concerns in education. For 
one thing, they have drifted into 
patterns established by the younger 
and more vigorous technical pro- 
grams. But far more significant is 
their reflection of a recent intellectual 
change which extends the length and 
breadth of our culture. The history 
of that change is familiar. It began 
with the Protestant Reformation in 
the early sixteenth century. It took 
form with Bacon and the empiricist 
philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It has flowered 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies with new techniques, new 
ideals, new social orders, new gods. 
The hypothesis and method upon 
which it is based have been exceed- 
ingly fruitful. No longer must ever 
essay at understanding begin ve | 
rudimental premises, for knowledge, 
now firmly established, has become 
thoroughly organized and regimented. 
A new god, a new fountainhead of 
security and order, has supplanted 
the old. Homage is paid to him by 
the accumulation of new facts attest- 
ing his glory. Our new poets adver- 
tise his attributes; our new theologians 
examine the limits of his being. 

We who are devoted to the liberal 
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arts have stood apart from this 
awesome movement, but we have not 
been unaffected by it. With all the 
urgency of the scientist, the new 
millenium in view, we pursue, we 
analyze, we classify, we regiment and 
publish the facts. No fact is too 
small, no matter too trivial to deserve 
the attention of one of our numbers. 
A course in the liberal-arts curriculum 
is a compendium of some portion of 
those facts to be mastered by the 
student—toward what end, I know 
not. 

This great intellectual change and 
the consequent change in our attitudes 
toward knowledge and its uses have 
been recorded in a most illuminating 
fashion in our language. Three com- 
mon words which I have used again 
and again, betray the traducing of the 
liberal arts. The word education is 


derived ultimately from the Latin 


educo, meaning to lead or draw out. 
Even in Roman times, to be sure, the 
word had assumed a metaphorical 
significance; nevertheless, the root 
word clearly indicates an emphasis 
upon the forming and cultivating 
functions of the educational process. 
Today the word is much in use, but 
it no longer refers to that drawing 
forth of latent capacities. Rather, 
the process is reversed. We would 
fill those empty and reluctant heads 
with facts, with things-to-remember. 
Education is now the process of 
pouring in, pouring knowledge into 
unwilling heads, inculcating in stu- 
dents’ minds the dogmata of the new 
religion. 

The word information has a simi- 
larly instructive history. Nowadays, 
the word and its various cognates are 
most commonly used in reference to a 
body of factual matter. Encyclopedias 
are said to be storehouses of informa- 
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tion. The authority is a man well 
informed in his field. How unusual 
it is to hear someone speak of the 
informing purpose of an action or 
writing; yet such usage is more in 
keeping with the derivation and 
traditional meaning of the word. 
Perhaps most enlightening is the 
history of the word culture and its 
cognate cultivation for, in this reveal- 
ing instance, changes in usage have 
very closely corresponded to that 
far-reaching change in our conception 
of the uses of knowledge and education 
which reduced the liberal arts to their 
present state. In the modern age 
under the new religion, if we wish to 
pay a compliment to a person of high 
intellectual attainments, we are likely 
to say that he is a cultured man. 
Some purists still refuse to use the 
word, thinking it barbarous to trans- 
form the substantive to the adjectival 
form. They would prefer the word 
cultivated. The purists are the losers; 
they deny themselves a nuance of 
meaning having vast significance, for 
the modern man of high intellectual 
attainments, the flower of our factu- 
ally oriented educational system and 
technically oriented culture, is not the 
cultivated but the cultured man. He is 
not a Sir Philip Sidney, but a George 
Lyman Kittredge; he is not a Shake- 
speare, a Milton, a Keats; not a 
Michelangelo, a Bacon, a Newton; not 
a vibrant, sensitive, creative, and 
totally aware personality. Rather he 
is the intellectual custodian of a 
million ready facts—an aging quiz kid. - 


HAVE been thus long in coming 
to my central concern, literature, 
because I feel that the need for 
distinction between what is liberal 
and what is technical in education is 
more urgent in literature than in any 
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other field. With perhaps the great- 
est potentialities for service in the 
truly liberal education, literature, 
under the influence of the so-called 
German scholarship, has been seduced 
into inane and trivial technicality. 
At the most elementary level of 
presentation the study of literature 
is likely to be the memorization of 
who-wrote-what-when, this unappe- 
tizing morsel spoonfed to the resisting 
student. At a more erudite level, it 
might well have the same concern, 
but instead of being Shakespeare who 
wrote Hamlet around 1600, it will be 
Anthony Munday who wrote Fidele 
and Fortunio around 1585. Progress 
is toward the more remote, the more 
obscure, the more removed from the 
great currents of literary tradition. 
Concern with the literature itself is 
forgotten in the concern with the 
facts about literature. Little wonder 


that the student who has not grown 
pedant enough to appreciate the 
obscure for its obscurity and who 
does not believe that he will ever 
become a purveyor of the facts about 
literature dislikes and avoids the 


study. He is the loser, for literature, 
properly presented, offers him the 
highest and most comprehensive kind 
of education, so painlessly introduced 
that few who have profited from its 
study have ever realized that they 
were being educated. 

We are familiar with a number of 
the apologies that have been made 
for the study of literature. Sir Philip 
Sidney declared that literature is 


uplifting for it shows the ideal world: 


beyond the real; Shelley defended it 
as revealing “the hidden beauty of 
the world”; T. S. Eliot and other 
moderns argue that it gives one an 
historic sense, the sense of belonging 
to a tradition; Robert Hutchins sees 
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an acquaintance with literature as an 
entére into the great conversation; 
and the Hayes office, because it 
finds in some literature the potentiality 
of moral corruption, might conversely 
be expected to see in other literature, 
potentiality for moral elevation. To 
the many defenses of the study of 
literature, I propose to add two—not 
wholly original, to be sure, but 
expressed in a fashion meaningful in 
a consideration of the uses of the 
liberal education. 

In this day of lurid comic strips, 
tawdry television programs, and 
paperback novels of sex and violence, 
we have come to a recognition that 
imaginative writing can exercise an 
influence upon at least the adolescent 
mind. Like so many of our socio- 
logical and psychological discoveries, 
this one has been known since time 
immemorial, but we have had to 
make that discovery in our own way. 
Now, Mrs. Grundy has a rather 
simple-minded conception of what 
morality is and how it operates; she 
fails to see that even the experience 
of reading a Mickey Spillane thriller 
is basically a moral experience—a 
very circumscribed and distasteful 
experience, to be sure, but neverthe- 
less amoral experience. Mrs. Grundy’s 
ideas about moral value parallel the 
ideas of our society about the whole 
sphere of value. She finds value not 
in an activity but in the consequences 
which result from that activity. The 
Spillane novel is thus totally horrific 
to her for she sees only the conse- 
quences of sex and violence revealed 
in its pages, overlooking the fact that 
the activity yielding these conse- 
quences might also yield consequences 
very desirable to her point of view. 
Moreover, she fails to recognize that 
the method of moral instruction in 
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literature is not that of demonstration 
but rather of participation. There is 
no moral value in showing that Pamela 
by resisting her master’s advances 
ehdesnedy teases him into marriage; 
the moral value of this novel, if it 
has any, lies in seeing the world and 
experience from Pamela’s perspective. 
In short, the moral value of literature 
is derived from the activity which 
literature stimulates, the activity of 
momentarily entering into the life of 
another person, seeing the world 
through his eyes, and participating 
vicariously in his experience. It is 
only when we identify morality with 
the achievement of allegedly good 
results of activity that we can d clare 
some literature moral, other literature 
immoral, for all literature exercises 
the human capacity for the moral life. 

What of those ends, those achieve- 
ments, which are conventionally 
regarded as moral and declared good? 
One of the most notable findings of 
anthropology has been that there is 
no ae ethic; what is regarded 
as good in one age and one society 
will be forbidden as evil in another. 
Little wonder that this is the case if 
not achievements but moral activity 
is the real good. Morality defines 
its own ends and declares good what 
is achieved as a consequence of the 
universal participation of all people 
in the lives of all other people. Such 
universal participation in fact is of 
course impossible, but, through the 
medium of literature and the other 
arts, imaginative participation is 
available to all who are willing to 
submit themselves to their disciplines. 

This conception of the function of 
literature demands expression, not 
because it is new, but because it has 
been forgotten. Shelley had virtually 
the same message for us in his 
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“Defense of Poetry:” 

The whole objection... of the 
immorality of poetry rests upon a mis- 
conception of the manner in which 
poetry acts to produce the moral improve- 
ment of man. Ethical science arranges 
the elements which poetry has created, 
and propounds schemes and proposes 
examples of civil and domestic life: nor 
is it for want of admirable doctrines that 
men hate, and despise, and censure, and 
deceive, and subjugate one another. But 
poetry acts in another and diviner 
manner. It awakens and enlarges the 
mind itself by rendering it the receptacle 
of a thousand unapprehended combina- 
tions of thought. . . . The great secret 
of morals is love; or a going out of our 
own nature, and an identification of 
ourselves with the beautiful which exists 
in thought, action, or person, not our 
own. A man, to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively; 
he must put himself in the place of 
another and of many others; the pains 
and pleasures of his species must become 
his own.® 


HUS literature, as a part of the 

truly liberal education, awakens 
the moral sense of the student. It 
does not propound a limited and 
narrow conception of morality, but 
rather helps to establish the founda- 
tion upon which all morality rests. 
But this is not all; the liberal educa- 
tion, we remember, is called liberal 
because of the far-reaching effects of 
its teaching. In a word, the study 
of literature can have very useful and 
mundane consequences. There is no 
question more prevalent in the minds 
of employers of college students than 
this: ““Can he get along with other 
people? Or will he, in spite of his 
high technical competence, be a source 


‘Shelley, Percy Bysshe. ‘A Defense of Poetry” 
in The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited 
by Harry Buxton Forman. London: Reeves and 

urner, 1880. Vol. III, p. 111. 
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of friction and hostility in my office?” 
Remote as this concern may at first 
seem to be from the study of litera- 
ture, there is an immediate connection 
between them. Establishing sympa- 
thetic contact with other minds is as 
much a necessity for literary apprecia- 
tion as it is for congenial relations in 
business and industry, and the reading 
of literature is a high exercise in such 
communication. 

Moral discipline, as I shall call 
this first contribution of literature to 
the liberal education, is a feature 
shared by literature with all the fine 
arts. Technically, this aspect of the 
aesthetic experience is referred to as 
“empathy,” the imaginative projec- 
tion of one’s consciousness into 
another being. Such imaginative pro- 
jection of one’s personality is most 
widely experienced and readily under- 
stood where the artistic circumstances 
demand vicarious appreciation of the 
actions and passions of another human 
being; but in more refined apprecia- 
tion of the arts this empathic or 
mimetic activity is produced in 
response to the highly abstract char- 
acteristic of form. This whole matter 
is very imperfectly understood, but 
there is one point about it which is 
indisputable. Such aesthetic activity 
is highly imaginative activity; and 
here I find the second contribution of 
literature to the liberal education: it 
cultivates the imagination. 

Let us immediately bring this 
word imagination down from its airy 
realm to the practical world. The 
study of literature provides exercise 
in hypothesis of a degree and useful- 
ness not to be found in any other 
phase of human experience. 

The importance of the inductive 
processes of reasoning to the modern 
world and the importance of the 
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function of hypothesis to inductive 
reasoning scarcely need to be argued. 
Let it simply be said that observation 
and hypothesis are the two cliar- 
acteristic and supremely important 
functions of scientific method. How 
striking, then, the absence in modern 
education of discipline in the formula- 
tion of hypothesis! How much more 
striking the neglect and scorn of the 
rich resources which imaginative 
literature offers for such discipline. 
Again, I fear, the factual orientation 
of our education and civilization is 
responsible. What connection, the 
solidly practical mind asks, is there 
between the data of a laboratory 
experiment and a sonnet? To the 
superficial glance, perhaps none. The 
one has to do with test tubes, burners, 
and retorts, the other with prettily 
expressed sentiments about a lover. 
But this is the superficial view. The 
experiment and the sonnet when 
regarded not as phenomenal, but as 
noumenal, have much in common. 
They are both so much ideational 
content to be juggled about by the 
imagination until they fall into some 
kind of meaningful order to be 
rendered forth understood. It does 
not much matter whether the juggler 
juggles billiard balls or grapefruit; 
the act of juggling is the same. 

The particular virtues of imagina- 
tive literature for providing exercise 
in hypothesis are two: first, that the 
best of such literature requires 
hypotheses of a high order of com- 
siden and second, that there is 


always reasonable assurance that in 
a literary work a meaningful pattern 
can be discovered. Both of these 
qualities are important. Obviously, 
even the simplest act of recognition 
requires hypothesis. The very heart 
of poetry, however, is complexity; its 
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value is determined by the degree of 
imaginative activity which it stimu- 
lates in its interpretation. (I say the 
degree of imaginative activity in 
distinction from the amount, for 
there is no end to the irrelevancies 
which can be and frequently are 
appended to the poem in the act of 
interpretation.) The complexity is 
realized not only in the interrelation- 
ship of elements within a single poem, 
but also in the variety of the modes 
of integration which occur in our 
poetic tradition. We may thank 
the genius of our poets for this 
immense variety, for there is no 
critical activity so much in promi- 
nence in our technical world as the 
attempt to reduce the interpretation 
of poetry to a formula and thus to 
impoverish it both as a source of 
aesthetic enjoyment and as an exercise 
of the imagination. Fortunately, even 


as the persistence of formulism grows, 
the complexity of modern poetry 


grows with it and continues to 
provide a reservoir of unrealized 
potentiality in liberal literary studies. 

For an exercise in hypothesis, the 
ultimate unity of the materials is fully 
as important as their apparent com- 
plexity. It is important, that is, that 
the problem have a solution, that 
some hypothesis will comprehend the 
totality of the elements. In our 
study of the natural world, we can 
have no such assurance about ultimate 
hypotheses; indeed, nothing in our 
history has been so costly to the 
advancement of knowledge as the 
assumption that the ultimate hypoth- 
esis can be formulated. For this 
reason, the arts are more useful in 
the training of the imagination than 
the sciences themselves are, even 
though ultimately that imaginative 
capability will apply itself to the 
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materials of the sciences. In short, 
literature is suited psychologically to 
this function, for it promises the 
satisfaction of a final solution to the 
beginning speculator. It would be 
gratuitous, of course, for a lover of 
literature to point out in this context 
the incidental graces and felicities of 
poetry which might greet the student 
in this pursuit of competence in the 
formulation of hypothesis. 

These supreme values of the study 
of literature are not realized in a 
course which devotes itself to a 
summation of the facts about litera- 
ture. Thus it is little wonder that, 
of all the students who perforce make 
some acquaintance with literature 
during their college careers, only a 
handful acknowledge its usefulness. 
The remainder see it at best as a 
thin armor protecting them from 
the intellectual snob. 


LREADY, I think, we see omens 

of a better future for the liberal- 

arts program. Enrollments are rising; 
American industry is offering its 
financial support. In literature, the 
trend is away from the impoverishing 
tradition of the old German scholar- 
ship. Liberal-arts colleges, recogniz- 
ing the dangers of early specialization, 
are turning toward programs of 
general education—an integrated pro- 
gram of studies directed toward the 
comprehensive education of the whole 
student. But I see this movement 
not as a new development in educa- 
tional technique, designed to facilitate 
the more efficient inculcation of facts, 
but rather as a modern recognition 
of what has in fact always been the 
case: that the educational program 
which is truly liberal has always had 
a single concern at its core—the 
cultivation of the man. [Vol. XXVII, No. 7] 
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An Experiment in Counsel- 
ing at Brooklyn College’ 
There are social and educational 

values “that are lost when a ‘small’ 

college gets too big,” says Charles W. 

Cole, president of Amherst College. 

At Brooklyn College, however, the 

problem has never been one of a 

small college getting big. It has 

been big from its beginning, but hope- 
fully never will be so big that its 
very size will impair the social and 
educational values implicit in the 
purpose of higher education. The 

College of Liberal Arts and Science is 

not only big, but this division of 

Brooklyn College ranks as one of the 

biggest liberal-arts colleges in the 

country. 


More than eight thousand young 
men and women attend full time, 
pursuing courses leading to a liberal- 


arts degree. Each year more than 
two thousand students who have 
survived its rigorous scholastic stand- 
ards of admission are matriculated; as 
many are turned away. These admis- 
sions standards are equably and 
impartially applied so that although 
an applicant may be rejected on such 
grounds as physical or mental health, 
there is no further weeding out prior 
to admission. What the College looks 
for in return for a free education are 
ability and interest—wealth, social 
position, pleasing personalities, and 
family background are not even 
considered. All this accentuates the 
need for careful counseling. 


‘Reported by Murray M. Horowitz, Depart- 
ment of Personnel Service, Brooklyn College. 


More than 95 per cent of the 
students are drawn from the New 
York area. They live at home; and, 
by the aid of a fairly compact 
schedule, they may spend, if they so 
desire, as little as four to five hours 
a day on the campus. The instructors’ 
schedules are heavy (the normal 
teaching load being fifteen or sixteen 
hours, or the equivalent), with no 
compensatory feature of small classes. 
Obviously, the type of informal faculty 
counseling which may be the pattern 
at a smaller dormitory college cannot 
be relied upon solely at Brooklyn 
College. 

The College is in no manner a 
“factory” despite its size and limited 
facilities in certain areas, Great 
efforts are made to smooth the 
transition from high school to college, 
to aid in the adjustment to new 
situations, and to help develop a well- 
rounded citizen. Reliance is placed 
on an elaborate system of counseling 
agencies, special schedule devices, 
workshops, and a widespread student- 
activities program. These, of course, 
supplement the contributions the 
instructors may make both in and 
out of the classroom. Experimenta- 
tion in the curriculum, re-examination 
of teaching procedures, and a search 
for new ways to improve the whole 
education of the student are con- 
tinuing elements of the vigorous 
approach which the College takes to 
ensure a more complete realization of 
its aims. 

One broad experiment in counseling 
was inaugurated in September, 1954, 
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when the Office of the Dean of 
Freshmen was established to place 
new emphasis on the freshman year. 
The first year in college has always 
been recognized as crucial in the 
student’s success or lack of it, as 
witness the much higher drop-out 
rate compared to that ot other years. 

Under the new program, the admis- 
sions section continued to stress stu- 
dent orientation. To a second section 
of the new office—ten counselors who 
had been engaged in freshman coun- 
seling in the past—were added six 
teaching members of the faculty 
carefully chosen on such criteria as 
interest and background, with their 
teaching schedule correspondingly 
reduced. An Assistant to the Dean 
took over the administration of faculty 
rules and regulations in so far as they 
applied to the Freshmen. These 
standards included those which govern 


attendance, scholarship, and standing 


in courses. Actually, then, the Office 
of the Dean of Freshmen operated in 
all areas pertaining to freshman life. 
Even such matters as curricular 
development, improvement of teach- 
ing, and student activities, in so far 
as they impinged on the freshman 
year, were all proper matters for the 
concern of the new dean. 

During the spring of 1954, the 
teachers who had been invited to 
become freshman counselors met with 
those counselors who were profession- 
ally trained in counseling in a planned 
series of sessions aimed at acquainting 
them with the types of problems they 
would meet in their new capacity. 
These meetings continued throughout 
the academic year 1954-55, with all 
the counselors in the new program 
participating in the discussions. The 
areas explored included the goals 
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of counseling, curriculum planning, 
counseling the student in danger of 
dismissal, liaison with other interested 
individuals and agencies both on and 
off the campus, the use of records, 
and a critical review of procedures. 
At the same time, memoranda cover- 
ing in concise form the details 
involved in the day-to-day function- 
ing of the program supplemented the 
discussion periods. At all times ques- 
tions were invited not only on specifics 
but on the rationale behind the 
various procedures. 

No attempt was made to have the 
new counselors serve in the distinctive 
fields which require more particular- 
ized training. The counselors who 
had carried out the freshman guidance 
program in the past were profession- 
ally trained in psychological and 
vocational counseling, or other spe- 
cialties, and their talents were 
utilized in addition to the general 
counseling which they were called on 
to perform on the freshman level. 
These counselors, who are also mem- 
bers of the faculty, were now brought 
into the classrooms as teachers of 
academic courses, where they were 
qualified and where it was practical 
todo so. This method was conceived 
to add a most valuable experience, 
and a constantly recurring one, to 
their attainments. Conversely, it 
was expected that the regular teaching 
members of the faculty would learn 
enough from their new assignment 
as counselors to give them a fresh 
insight into student problems and 
needs which they would share with 
their colleagues. Most of all, it was 
the hope that the student would 
benefit from the broader experiences 
of his teachers and counselors. 

The student’s first real contact 
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with the College is with the freshman 
counselor. He helps the Freshman 
plan his program and discusses his 
choice of major or vocation in the 
light of his abilities measured by such 
gauges as performance, interest, and 
aptitude tests. The counselor listens 
patiently to the student’s problems, 
academic or personal. He answers 
his questions, or tells him where it 
may be possible to find the answers. 
He rejoices with him in his successes 
and commiserates with him in his 
failures. He consults with the stu- 
dent’s teachers when it is necessary 
to learn more about him, or perhaps 
to pass on information of value in 
understanding him. He tries to make 
the College real to the student, and 
where necessary to prevent him from 


being overwhelmed by it. He also 


works toward another goal, that of 
having the student reach the point 


where there is no need for relying on 
him further. 

The conclusions reached from the 
experiences of the program have 
resulted in significant changes as well 
as in an expansion of the underlying 
concept. Some of the benefits are 
intangible and hard to measure. The 
principle that counselors should teach 
where possible and that teachers can 
do a good job of counseling in personal 
as well as curriculum areas has been 
established as successful. The pres- 
ence of the counselor in the academic 
department and of the teacher as a 
counseling colleague has strengthened 
rapport to a greater extent than had 
been possible prior to this interplay 
of function. Each seems to under- 
stand the other’s problems and goals 
more clearly as a result of the exchange 
of ideas. 

A teacher who has had this working 
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contact with students as individuals 
can come to a greater appreciation of 
all his students as he faces them in 
class. Once this is accomplished, his 
own orientation, no matter what the 
subject, inevitably will tend to stress 
the personal as well as the academic 
development of the individual. The 
one who gains most by these develop- 
ments is, naturally, the student. 

The effective use of teachers as 
counselors made the enlargement of 
the program a certainty. New teach- 
ers have been drawn into the program. 
The freshman counseling program has 
been merged with the sophomore 
counseling program previously con- 
ducted by teachers largely in terms of 
curricular advice and construction of 
a plan of studies for the remainder 
of the student’s collegiate career. The 
new General Counseling Program 
which was established in September, 
1955, now makes it possible, as a 
further consequence, for the student 
to be guided by the same counselor 
during his first two years in college. 
The line between personal and cur- 
riculum counseling, always hazy, is 
now obliterated. Where deeper prob- 
lems develop which can be best met 
by professional workers, the counselor 
in the new program refers the student 
to the appropriate counselor or agency 
either within or without the College. 

Other developments in the experi- 
ment of 1954-55 may be of interest to 
the reader. Select upper-class stu- 
dents, members of the Junior-Fresh- 
man Committee, continued to help 
the new student in many elementary 
but important ways, whether in taking 
him on a tour of the campus or 
familiarizing him both before and 
during the registration period with 
the method of constructing a program. 
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A Freshman Handbook was distributed 
to answer other questions and provide 
a concise source of reference. Also, 
in addition to a number of classes 
which had been organized so that one 
teacher would remain with each 
group for the full year, other sections 
were reserved primarily for entering 
students. The purpose was to have 
teachers recognize and more effec- 
tively cope with the initial difficulties 
that students new to the college 
classroom usually encounter. 

A Club Fair, in which the more 
than three hundred student organiza- 
tions of the College are represented, 
was held, as in the past, to present 
the offerings of these groups to the 
Freshmen. The Dean of Freshmen, 


instituting a short series of freshman 
assemblies to aid in the orientation 
process, reinforced the intent of the 
Fair by having select student organi-. 


zations, including the student govern- 
ment groups, stage programs before 
the Assemblies. 

There has been a freshman program 
at Brooklyn College for years. What 
has been described in this article is 
not something which emerged full 
grown. Many of the methods used 
were developed through patient trial 
and error of the earlier leaders and 
workers in the field. Nor has the 
College been unwilling to learn from 
other institutions. Neither should 
the impression remain that the entire 
counseling program at the College 
has been described. For example, 
other College services include pre- 
professional counseling, departmental 
counseling, veterans’ and selective- 
service counseling, a testing and 
research section, and a variety of 
remedial workshops. 

One of the vital factors which makes 
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a counseling program, or any program 
for that matter, vibrant and worth 
while is experimentation with new 
ideas and techniques. This continues 
at Brooklyn College. 


Associate's Degree’ 

Increasing use of the Associate’s 
degree, most commonly the Associate 
in Arts, to mark the successful 
completion of a two-year course of 
study in a four-year college or uni- 
versity, is a significant development 
in American higher education. Almost 
a quarter of the 969 regionally 
accredited institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the country conferred this 
degree on more than fourteen thou- 
sand students in 1954-55. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion, which published the seventh 
edition of the increasingly valuable 
reference work, American Universities 
and Colleges, in April, 1956, included 
for the first time information on the 
number of Associates’ degrees con- 
ferred in the academic year 1954-55. 
Of the 969 institutions whose exhibits 
appear in the new volume, 235 
reported that the Associate’s degree 
had been awarded in 1954-55 in their 
institutions to 14, 314 students. These 
institutions are located in 43 states, 


> ee by Walter Crosby Eells, Washington, 


*Appreciation is expressed to the editorial 
division of the American Council on Education for 
making available to me galley proofs of the new 
edition. Slight changes may appear in the pub- 
lished volume because of late proof corrections. 
While the inquiry regarding number of “ Associates” 
was under the heading “ rees,” it was followed 
in parentheses by “degree or certificate conferred 
for less than four years of college work.” It is 
possible that the returns include some that do not 
use the term degree. This report is based upon an 
analysis of all reports of “Associates” as they 
appear in American Universities and Colleges, 
edited by Mary Irwin, Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, April, 1956. 
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TABLE I 
Associate's Deoree 1n American Universities COLLecgs, 1954755 


Number of 
Institu- 
tions 


Number of 
Degrees 


Number of 
Inetitu- 


D 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. The only states not repre- 
sented are Arizona, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nevada, and Tennessee. 

A noticeable feature is the number of 
teacher-education institutions which 
confer the Associate’s degree. At 
least 41 of the institutions in 18 states 
are primarily state teachers’ colleges, 
including many of those in California, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and South Dakota. The 
Associate’s degree is particularly well 
fitted to mark the conclusion of 
specific courses of study, less than 
four years in length, for the prepara- 
tion of elementary-school teachers. 


The largest number of Associates’ 


degrees is reported by the University 
of California (1,544); the second, by 
the University of Florida (1,026). 
Eleven other institutions are credited 
with more than two hundred each, as 
follows: 


Wayne University 

University of Puerto Rico....... 
Boston University. . . 
George Washington University... 
lowa State Teachers Col 
University of Minnesota 
Northeastern University 


In addition, 22 other institutions 
conferred between one hundred and 
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Number of 
(1) (3) 2) (yp) 
74 || North Cosolina............. 7 320 
177 || North Dakota.............. 4 281 
13 sa3 || Rhode Island.............. 1 1 
4 44 || South Carolina............. 5 119 
14 778 || South Dakota.............. 9 471 
3 “3: 6 98 
2 3 86 
Massachusetts.............. 10 839 3 jo 
New Hampshire............. 1 35 
Associates’ 
Degrees 
Granted 
627 
565 
sts 
352 
347 
289 
276 
Drexel Institute of Technology 230 
Georgia Institute of Technology... 207 
Pennsylvania State University. . . 205 
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two hundred each. Table I shows 
the number of institutions in each 
state which reported the use of the 
Associate’s degree in 1954-55 and 
the number of such degrees conferred 
that year. 

Since this was the first year that a 
report on Associates’ degrees was 
included in securing information for 
American Universities and Colleges, 
no valid comparisons can be made 
with earlier years. Two related 
studies, however, may be mentioned. 
In a brief chapter of a monograph 
which the writer wrote fourteen years 
ago, admittedly incomplete since it 
was only indirectly related to the 
main subject of the study, it was 
shown that at least 17 senior colleges 

and universities were then conferring 
the Associate’s degree for the success- 
ful completion of courses of study less 
than four years in length’ In a 
recent study, the United States Office 
of Education reports that 1,024 pro- 
grams below the level of the Bachelor’s 
degree were offered in 500 four-year 
colleges and universities in 1953-54 
and that almost 15 per cent of these 
were recognized by the conferring of 
a degree.‘ 

The first institution in the United 
States to confer the Associate’s degree 
was the University of Chicago which 
began the practice under the influence 
of President William Rainey Harper 
in 1900 when 83 Associates’ degrees 
were granted. This action followed 
several years of consideration by 


"Eells, W. C. Degree and Graduation 
Practices in Junior Colle ashin _ D. C.: 
American Association of unior 
RP: (Terminal ucation 


es, 1942. 


cates, Alice Yeomans. Programs below the 
Bachelor's Degree Level in Institutions of Higher 
Education 1953-54. Washington, D. C.: Usted 
States oars Printing Office, 1955. p. 25. 
(U. S, Office of Education, Bulletin 1955, No. 9). 
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faculty committees during which the 
designations Literate and Companion 
were also considered for the proposed 
new two-year degree.’ During the 
next two decades more than four 
thousand Associates’ degrees were 
conferred by the University of 
Chicago. 

Harvard University established the 
degree of Associate in Arts in 1g10 
but with an entirely different mean- 
ing. It was used as the equivalent 
of their A.B. degree for nonresident 
students who completed four years of 
collegiate work in extension courses. 
In 1933, Harvard abandoned the use 
of the term because of the increasing 
use of it by junior colleges, substitut- 
ing the degree of Adj.A. (Adjunct in 
Arts) for nonresident students.*® 

The first university use of the 
Associate’s degree, however, may be 
traced to England. The degree Asso- 
ciate of Physical Sciences was author- 
ized at the University of Durham at 
least as early as 1865.7 

The United States Commissioner 
of Education in 1g00 commented 
favorably upon the decision of the 
University of Chicago to grant the 
Associate’s degree and quoted Presi- 
dent Harper’s reasons. Part of his 
succinct statement of the benefits 
which he expected would follow the 
use of the new degree is reproduced 
here: 


. . « It is believed that the results will 
be fivefold: (1) Many students will find 
it convenient to give up college work at 
the end of the sophomore year; (2) many 
students who would not otherwise do so 
will undertake at least two years of 
college work; (3) the professional schools 
will be able to raise their standards for 


‘Eells, op cit., pp. 8-13. 


= 
bid., pp. 6-7. 
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admission, and in any case many who 
desire a professional education will take 
the first two years of college work; (4) 
many academies and high schools will be 
encouraged to develop higher work; (5) 
many colleges which have not the means 
to do the work of the junior and senior 
years will be satisfied under this arrange- 
ment to do the lower work.* 


This prophetic statement has been 
more than justified in the half- 
century since it was made. Con- 
cerning this action by the University 
of Chicago, Nicholas Murray Butler 
said in an editorial in the Educational 
Review: “ By establishing an academic 
designation to be conferred at the 
close of a two-years’ college course, 
the University of Chicago has taken a 
step of national importance.’ 

In the more than half-century 
since the Associate’s degree was first 
established in higher educational usage 


in the United States, and especially 
in the past fifteen years, we find a 


wide and increasing use of it 
by universities, liberal-arts colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and technical insti- 
tutions to mark the successful con- 
clusion of a course of study of 
collegiate grade less than four years 
in length. In many cases, the rela- 
tively new degree has been initiated 
to give suitable academic recognition 
in the way of a college degree for the 
completion of “general” education, 
prior to possible advanced specializa- 
tion, as at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In other cases, the primary 
purpose has been to mark the conclu- 
sion of specialized curriculums of the 
terminal type for students who finish 
their formal collegiate education at 


*Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Year 1898-99. Washington, D. C.; United States 
Government Printing Office, 1900. II. p. 1562. 

"Educational Review, X1X (April, 1900), p. 411. 
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the sophomore level. In either case 
the recipient enjoys the added prestige 
and recognition that come from the 
possession of a college degree and the 
sense of completeness and satisfaction 
that goes with it. 


The Faculty Team in 

General Education’ 

The faculty team at Boston Uni- 
versity Junior College grew out of a 
definite need to know each student 
and effectively to work with him. 
The College was dedicated to the 
principle that a special program of 
general education combined with a 
strong emphasis on communications 
skills as well as counseling and 
guidance could assist students to 
succeed in college where previous 
estimates would have led to a predic- 
tion of failure. All of the schools and 
colleges within the University refer 
to the Junior College the student 
whose high-school background, psy- 
chological-test pattern, reading skills, 
or educational potential appears to be 
below the standards required for 
admission to the school or college. 
Because of the emphasis on counseling 
and guidance and communications 
skills, other students are directly 
admitted to the Junior College. After 
the successful completion of the pro- 
gram of the Junior College, stud- 
dents may transfer with full credit, 
if recommended, to any school or 
college within the University and may 
receive the degree, Associate in Arts. 

The need for effective teaching, 
counseling, and a broad general educa- 
tion proved to be the determining and 


‘Reported by Edward Coleman Glanz, Chairman 
i the Guidance Department, Boston University 
unior 


instigating forces within the College 
which resulted in the team organiza- 
tion. Previous methods all appeared 
to be inadequate; a new design was 
demanded. Analysis of the educa- 
tional pattern revealed that each 
student was enrolled in five courses: 
humanities, science, social relations, 
communications, and guidance.’ Since 
all of the students had identical 
programs of five courses, it was 
apparent that a section in each area 
could be assigned to the same group 
of instructors. 

A pilot group of four instructors 
from four course areas and a guidance 
counselor formed the first team in 
January, 1951. These instructors 
shared the same office (except for the 
guidance counselor who had a private 
office) and became an educational 
team devoted to the growth and 
development of approximately one 
hundred and fifty students. This 
pilot team established an unusual 
pattern of educational process, now 
fully used and integrated within the 
educational program of the Boston 
University Junior College. The col- 
lege is now administratively divided 
in terms of teams; for every one 
hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty students there is 
one faculty team. 

The team is primarily an instruc- 
tional, counseling, and informational 
unit. Other secondary functions 
involve recommendations with regard 
to any student assigned to the team 
, *Another distinct feature of the general-educa- 


student. lleg Education 

program of Boston University to which the guidance 

program of the Junior College is closely related is 

described in full as are similar rams in Counsel- 

in. — Guidance in General 


lucation, edited by 
vene D. Hardee (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company, 1955). 
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concerning transfers to further train- 
ing, dismissal, suspension, and other 
administrative action, Faculty growth 
and in-service training are also normal 
functions within the team structure. 

Instructional integration is a natural 
concomitant of the team. The general- 
education program at the Boston 
University Junior College is based on 
a philosophy of integrated, non- 
compartmentalized, and meaningful 
educational experiences. The team 
implements the objectives of integra- 
tion. Departmental policies, course 
outlines, programs of study, and 
units are definitely designed with an 
integrated pattern. The team pro- 
vides the day-to-day co-operation, 
correlation, and mutual stimulation 
of a faculty and a student bod 
which must of necessity produce ith 
integration. 

The team provides a means for 
each student to be known individually 
as a person. This advantage would 
alone justify the existence of the team 
in a large university college. Such 
personal knowledge of each student 
also provides for effective counseling 
and guidance procedures. The joint 
discussions of the team permit the 
sharing of knowledge (with ethical 
safeguards) and at an early date 
provide for adequate counseling of all 
students. Each discussion of a stu- 
dent becomes a virtual case confer- 
ence. The guidance counselor is 
aware of his home background, high- 
school record, psychological-test pat- 
tern, emotional problems, and other 
significant factors. The communica- 
tions member of the team is closely 
aware of his reading skills, study 
habits, writing abilities, and critical- 
analysis levels. The instructors in 
the humanities, science, and social- 


tion program 
was the course for each 
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relations courses know of his actual 
progress in the classroom. Through 
the guidance counselor, health, physi- 
cal education, progress and personal- 
development data are also channeled, 
when needed, to the team. 

The team is thus a competent and 
improved substitute for the separate 
approach of the specialized help and 
assistance of a professional counselor 
and the interest and assistance of a 
faculty adviser. These functions are 
combined and strengthened in the 
faculty team. 

The team must always see each 
student as a whole person. It is 
impossible to see him as exclusively a 
learner in the humanities when one’s 
“office mates,” in weekly meetings, 
persistently discuss him as a learner 
in social relations, science, and com- 
munications. The counselor will 
always insist that these learnings be 
tied to a person with emotions and 


feelings rather than to a free and 


floating mind. Illness, family prob- 
lems, personal problems, vocational 
confusion, educational planning—all 
these and other student problems are 
immediately, through the team, the 
common interest of all faculty mem- 
bers who work with the students 
concerned. 

A college or school organized along 
the lines of the team approach must 
always be seen as a collection of 
teams. Educational organization is 
provided through departmental lines 
while the team serves as an instruc- 
tional unit. Regardless of the size of 
the college, the team is the basic 
unit for the instructor and for the 
administrator. 

The team serves as an excellent 
sponsoring and orienting force for a 
new faculty member. His member- 
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ship in an instructional team as well 
as a department provides psycho- 
logical security and an opportunity 
for early growth. A new faculty 
member is always in need of facts, 
procedures, and policies. The team 
provides for a balanced introduction 
to a college, a curriculum, and an 
educational process. 

Continued growth is also fostered 
for each team member. Discussions 
of students provide the most realistic 
approach to learning the facts of 
individual differences as measured by 
psychological and guidance tests— the 
meaning of reading growth, the under- 
standing of total personality, the 
appreciation of other instructors’ 
methods and course content, the 
building of co-operative presenta- 
tions—these are concrete learning 
experiences with meaning for each 
faculty member of the team. It is 
not an academic understanding of the 
totality of teaching, it is an experience 
in the meaning of individualized 
education within an integrated and 
correlated educational process. With- 
out faculty growth and _ in-service 
training the team would falter and 
fail. 

The team, when specific action 
involving a student is called for 
(although decision-making power is 
not vested in the team), provides a 
realistic appraisal of each student. 
Who is better qualified to judge a 
student’s progress, his cheating or 
plagiarizing, his potential for future 
education, his increasing difficulty 
with academic work, his emotional 
breakdown, or failure? Administra- 
tive authority reserves the right for 
decision making, but seldom is the 
recommendation of a team not 
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The Advertising Council has agreed 
to conduct a nation-wide campaign in 
the mass media for the purpose of 
increasing public interest in, and 
support of, American higher educa- 
' tion, both privately and tax sup- 
ported. The Council for Financial 
Aid to Education will sponsor the 
campaign which is expected to start 
in early 1957. It will utilize the 
volunteer services and facilities con- 
tributed by advertising agencies, com- 
munications industries, and national 
advertisers. 


A srvpy of college housing is being 
made under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education and 
under a grant of $10,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
As a first step in the project, a 
questionnaire on housing, co-ordinated 
with the current five-year inventory 
of all college facilities being made by 
the United States Office of Education, 
has been mailed to all accredited 
four-year colleges and universities. 
Results of the study are scheduled for 
publication by the end of the year. 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Yale University has been subdivided 
into the three general areas of the 
Humanities, the Sciences, and the 


Social Sciences. The new adminis- 
trative grouping of the faculty 
replaces the former University Divi- 
sion of Liberal Arts and the University 
Division of Sciences. Each of the 
new areas will have its own director. 


Recent grants by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York include 
$100,000 to Tulane University for 
research on the development of demo- 
cratic government in West Africa, and 
$75,000 to the University of Chicago 
for the development of general- 
education courses on non-Western 
civilizations. 


Tue aims and methods of orientation 
programs designed to help inter- 
national students or scholars are 
discussed in Orientation of Foreign 
Students: Signposts for the Cultural 
Maze, a policy statement by the 
Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy. The statement de- 
scribes the programs of a number of 
organizations, colleges, and univer- 
sities and is published by the Institute 
of International Education. 


A researcn grant of $1,030,340 for 
the year 1956-57 has been made b 

the Wisconsin Alumni sat 
Foundation to the University of 
Wisconsin. This is the largest 
research grant ever made by the 
Foundation to the University. Dur- 
ing its thirty-year history, the Foun- 
dation has provided the University 
with $10,155,517 for scientific research. 


Eaaty fall distribution is anticipated 
for a survey of investigations in the 
field of Latin-American studies spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of 
Cultural Affairs of the Pan American 
Union and the School of Inter- 
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American Studies of the University of 
Florida at Gainesville. Questionnaires 
were sent to faculty members and 
graduate students in all disciplines, 
and to independent scholars and 
researchers who may have had investi- 
gations under way connected with 
Latin America. 


A MAJOR program to develop the 
resources and facilities of Harvard 
College to meet further needs has 
been announced. The program will 
be concerned primarily with ensuring 
the continuing growth of quality in 
Harvard undergraduate education. 
Alexander M. White, a New York 
investment banker and a member of 
the Class of 1925, has been appointed 
to head an alumni committee to work 
on the problem. 


A nooxter of fourteen pages, 
Raising Professional Standards and 
Improving Employment Conditions for 
Engineers, has been issued by the 
Engineers Joint Council. It “repre- 
sents the labors of many thoughtful 
people who have considered and 
discussed the problems of engineers 
as employees.”” Copies of the report 
are available without charge from 
Engineers Joint Council, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 18. 


Tue theme of the Twenty-first Edu- 
cational Conference sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education is 
“Vital Issues in Education.” The 
conference will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City on November 


1 and 2. The various sessions will 
consider such topics as “Meeting the 
Need for Trained Personnel in Mathe- 
matics and Science,” “Making Guid- 
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ance a Continuous Process,” “Im- 
proving Measurement for Better 
Teaching and Guidance,” ‘Meeting 
Problems of Increased School Enroll- 
ments,” and “Evaluating Our Meth- 
ods of Teaching Reading.” 


Scxooxs, colleges, and other educa- 
tional and civic organizations will now 
have access to a wide variety of sound 
motion pictures shown on Omnibus, 
the go-minute television program, 
produced by the Ford Foundation 
TV-Radio Workshop. An arrange- 
ment between the program’s executive 
producer, Robert Saudek, and Albert 
J. Rosenberg, general manager of the 
Text-Film Department of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company has made the 
films available. All sales and dis- 
tribution rights will be handled by 
the Text-Film Department of the 
McGraw-Hill Company. The arrange- 
ment will be initiated with the dis- 
tribution of “The Constitution” and 
the “Lincoln Series.” 


Tue Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1957-58 its tenth series of 
research fellowships in psychometrics 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men 
who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two 
fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,500 a year and are normally 
renewable. Fellows will be engaged 
in part-time research in the general 
area of psychological measurement at 
the office of the Educational Testing 
Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. 

Suitable undergraduate preparation 
may consist either of a major in 
psychology with supporting work in 
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mathematics, or a major in mathe- 
matics together with some work in 
psychology. In choosing fellows, 
however, primary emphasis is given 
to superior scholastic attainment and 
demonstrated research ability rather 
than to specific course preparation. 
The closing date for completing 
applications is January 4, 1957. 
Information and application blanks 
will be available about October 1 and 
may be obtained from: Director of 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational ‘Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Scientists from Harvard University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have agreed to present a 
filmed series of twenty-three television 
programs aimed at giving a better 
understanding of science and sci- 
entists. The series will attempt to 
give viewers an introduction to the 
scope and methods of physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, and geology, and to 
correct some of the popular miscon- 
ceptions about science. The films 
will be prepared for national distribu- 
tion to educational TV stations. 

Each program will focus on a single 
idea essential to an understanding of 
modern scientific thinking. Some of 
the program topics will be: Science 
and Common Sense, The Size and Age 
of the Universe, Are Atoms Real, How 
Science Grows, Nature and the Labo- 
ratory, and The Réle of Scientific 
Imagination. 


Anonc college students of commerce 
who have to take remedial English 
work, an average of only 10 per cent 
can be expected to graduate, accord- 
ing to a report by the Rev. Ferdinand 
J. Ward, C.M., of DePaul University, 
in the latest edition of College Com- 
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position and Communication. His 


report was the result of a survey 


taken at the College of Commerce 
from 1947 to 1952. Students entering 
the University who were below a col- 
lege level in English were required to 
take a subfreshman English course. It 
was found that these students can be 
expected to do only average work 
during their college career and also 
are more likely to drop out of college. 


Fet.owsuis for 1956-57 have been 
awarded by the American Association 
of University Women to forty-nine 
outstanding women scholars, of whom 
forty-one are from the United States 
and the others from Argentina, Brazil, 
England, Israel, Norway, the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, and Thailand. 
The awards range from $1,500 to 
$3,500 and total $106,250. This is 
an increase of $20,050 over last year’s 
grants. 

AAUW stipends are awarded for 
advanced research. The recipients 
are chosen because they show promise 
of distinguished creative scholarly 
work on projects which will add 
significantly to the store of knowledge 
in their fields. They are usually given 
to women who have already received 
the Ph.D. degree, or who have 
completed all requirements for that 
degree except the dissertation. Choice 
of subject and place of study are 
unrestricted. 


Teacuine a five-hour freshman course 
in mathematics through television 
lectures and “help sections” is being 
initiated this semester by Washington 
University. This plan, which is used 
for the first time in a basic college 
course, increases the opportunity for 
individual instruction and assistance 
and makes available to every student 
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the most experienced and able teachers 
in the department. 

Course lectures will be televised at 
3:00 P.M. and 7:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday on KETC, St. Louis’ 
educational television station. Each 
lecture will be repeated three times 
the following morning over a closed 
circuit in a classroom on the campus. 
Students may hear the lecture at 
their convenience at home or at the 
University. Help sections will be 
scheduled almost continuously from 
8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. on week 
days. In these sections assistants in 
the department will offer individual 
explanations of lecture and textbook 
material and aid in working assign- 
ments. There will be three two-hour 
examinations and a three-hour final 
examination. Each will be preceded 
by a review lesson and followed by a 
discussion of the examination. Under 
the method, the student has the 
responsibility of mastering a certain 
amount of material by the combina- 
tion of studying the textbook, watch- 
ing the televised explanation, and 
attending help sections which best 
suits his needs. The plan will help 
alleviate the growing problem of the 
lack of adequate instructors. Last 
year more than twenty regular class- 
room sections of the course were 
given which required the full time of 
about nine instructors. 


Girrs to higher education in the 
United States mounted to an all-time 
peak in 1954-55, the findings of an 
annual study of gifts and bequests to 
fifty colleges and universities indicate. 
The results of the 1954-55 survey 
conducted by the John Price Jones 
Company of New York, consultants 
in institutional financing, reveal that 
total giving to the _ institutions 
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continuing study was $142,149,000, 


a gain of 7.4 per cent over the 
previous year’s high of $132,356,000, 
Earlier this year the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education and the 
American College Public Relations 
Association had reported the results 
of their joint survey which disclosed 
that 728 institutions of higher educa- 
tion had received $336,000,000 during 
1954-55. Although the fifty institu- 
tions represented in the John Price 
Jones study comprise only 6.9 per 
cent of these institutions, they 
accounted for 42.3 per cent of the 
amount reported in the earlier survey. 
Gifts increased to $114,852,000, 13.3 
per cent over the previous year’s 
total of $101,360,000, while bequests 
declined 11.9 per cent to $27,297,000. 
Almost two-thirds of the gifts weat 
for the current needs of the institu- 
tions; nine-tenths of the bequests 
were for capital purposes. The five 
leaders in 1954-55 were Harvard, 
with $16,787,000; Cornell, $9,241,000; 
Yale, $8,564,000; New York Univer- 
sity, $8,264,000, and Columbia, 
$7,379,000. 


Rerorms in the curriculum and 
teaching of high-school mathematics 
will be furthered by a grant of 
$277,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to the University of 
Illinois. The sum will be used by a 
University committee to continue its 
work of devising a new mathematics 
course for each of the four secondary- 
school years, preparing classroom 
textbook materials and_ teachers’ 
manuals, and conducting training 
courses to acquaint teachers with the 
new teaching techniques to be devel- 
oped. The Illinois project, which has 
been under way for more than four 
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—_. has the goal of bringing the 
igh-school mathematics curriculum 
up to date by including topics from 
modern mathematics and by present- 
ing the subject as an integrated body 
rather than as a group of isolated 
courses. 

The project is directed by a com- 
mittee of representatives of the Col- 
leges of Education, Engineering, and 
Liberal Arts and Sciences at Illinois. 
Its staff has already experimented 
with revisions of the curriculum for 
high-school freshman, sophomore, and 
junior classes. Up to the present all 
materials have been tested in five 
different high schools in Illinois and 
Missouri, with the co-operation of 14 
teachers and almost five hundred 
students. The Carnegie grant will 
permit extending the program to 
more schools, and provide for increas- 
ing communication between the cam- 
pus and the teachers using the 
instructional material in their classes, 
by means of “teacher co-ordinators” 
who will make frequent visits to the 
schools. About 18 teachers and 
more than seven hundred students 
will participate. An important phase 
of the project, as it will continue, 
is to determine whether the program 
creates more student interest in 
mathematics. 


A new faculty designation—that of 
Lowell Television Lecturer—has been 
established at Harvard. The Uni- 
versity will appoint two distinguished 
professors to this post each year for 


the next three years. Each of the 
chosen professors will give a course 
on the Boston noncommercial educa- 
tional television station, WGBH-TV 
Channel Two. It is expected that the 
telecast will be filmed for national 
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distribution to educational stations. 
The purpose of the University in 
establishing the lectureships is “to 
record for television a college course 
of instruction selected both for its 
intellectual content and for the excel- 
lence of its manner of presentation.” 
The plan for releasing the time of 
distinguished faculty members for 
full-length television presentations 
was proposed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, which will share the cost of the 
released time with Harvard Univer- 
sity. The lecturers appointed to serve 
in 1956-57 are: Edwin G. Boring, 
who will give a course on elementary 
psychology, and Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., who will lecture on “Human 
Rights and the Constitution.” 


Dara on almost fifty-five thousand 
persons who traveled between the 
United States and foreign countries 
for educational purposes are contained 
in Open Doors, 1955-56, published 
in July by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. The pamphlet 
reports five surveys of educational 
exchangees made during the past 
year—surveys of foreign students, 
foreign physicians, foreign scholars, 
United States students, United States 
scholars. There were 43,309 foreign 
citizens in the United States for 
educational purposes in 1955-56: 
36,494 students, 6,033 doctors, and 
782 teachers and research workers. 
Criteria for foreign exchanges in all 
cases included foreign citizenship 
and permanent residence in a foreign 
country. The surveys reported 10,732 
Americans abroad: 9,457 studénts 
abroad in 1954-55, and 1,275 United 
States faculty members abroad during 
1955-56. The 1955-56 United States 
student survey is not yet completed. 


-Editorial-Comments - 


New Institutes for the Study of 

Higher Education 

E announcement of plans to 
establish an Institute for the 
Study of Higher Education 
at the University of California and at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is good news indeed. The Car- 
negie Corporation of New York has 
made grants of $400,000 and $375,000 
for the operation of the institutes 
over a five-year period. They will 
concern themselves with “critical 
issues now facing higher education in 
America, particularly how colleges 
and universities are to meet the wave 
of hugely expanded enrollments 
expected in the next decade.” 

The Institute at the University of 
California will be under the direction 
of T. R. McConnell, former dean of 
the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts at the University of 
Minnesota, former president of the 
University of Buffalo, and since 1954 
a member of the faculty of the School 
of Education at California. This 
institute plans to study, among other 
things, the rdle of junior colleges in 
higher education, state patterns of 
organizing higher education, and ways 
in which colleges and universities can 
better meet the diversified needs of 
their students. 

The Institute at Teachers College 
will be under the direction of Earl J. 
McGrath, former dean at the State 
University of lowa and the University 
of Buffalo and former United States 
Commissioner of Education. He 
left his post as president of the 
University of Kansas City to become 


head of the new institute and pro- 
fessor of higher education at Teachers 
College on July 1. The first large- 
scale project of this institute will be a 
two-year study of the status and 
function of the liberal arts in higher 
education in the United States, 
especially their relation to profes- 
sional education. Its long-range 
plans call for the continuous study 
of such problems as the basic func- 
tions and purposes of colleges and 
universities, the scope and organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, finance, the 
most effective organization of indi- 
vidual institutions, the recruitment 
and training of faculty members and 
administrators, the functions of com- 
munity and junior colleges, the pro- 
grams of state systems of higher 
education, meeting the needs of 
persons of differing abilities and 
interests, and making education avail- 
able to more young people. These 
problems will be studied mainly by 
research at the Institute, by field 
studies and surveys, and by assisting 
individual institutions and state and 
local higher-education systems. The 
Institute will attempt also to increase 
the present “very limited” resources 
for studying these problems. It is 
expected that after five years it will 
be self-supporting from payments for 
services by higher institutions and 
from grants for special studies. 
These institutes promise to fill an 
important need in higher education. 
During the last two or three decades 
we have had a great deal of study of 
higher-education problems done by 
individual researchers, institutional 
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self-study committees, bureaus of 
institutional research, state, regional, 
and national committees and com- 
missions, and other agencies. But 
there has been a dearth of organized 
research planned on a_ long-term 
basis and carried through by a 
permanent organization that has this 
as its chief responsibility. The new 
institutes should do much to remedy 
this lack. 

It is particularly encouraging that 
the Teachers College Institute has 
taken the relation of liberal arts and 
professional education as its first 
major problem, Such a study is long 
overdue. Too long we have assumed 
that the problem could be dealt with 
by such simple arrangements as com- 
pleting general education before 
beginning specialization, or by pro- 
viding in a course for engineers a 
sprinkling of so-called “‘liberalizing”’ 
or “broadening” courses selected 


from the specialized offerings of 


various departments. It is only 
recently that serious attacks on this 
problem have been made; the Institute 
should be able to make an important 
contribution to its solution. 

We hope the institutes will attack 
such problems as reconciling the 
demands of modern, highly specialized 
scholarship with the general-education 
needs of college students, and using 
the teaching staff more effectively in 
the years of overcrowding that are 
ahead. We should like to see a 
large-scale testing of the hypothesis 
that putting more responsibility on 
the student for his own education 
would not only relieve the staff but 
also improve the quality of education, 
especially for the better students. 

Heartiest congratulations to the 
Carnegie Corporation and the two 
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institutions on initiating what we 
hope will be developments of out- 
standing importance for higher 
education. RHLE. 


Giving—a Statement 
of Principles 


SET of principles has been 
A agreed to by the presidents of 

seven privately supported uni- 
versities—Chicago, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, 
and Yale—which are to serve as 
guides for their own institutions in 
seeking financial support from Ameri- 
can corporations. The educators indi- 
cated the need for a statement of 
principles because corporation con- 
tributions to education “have only 
just begun to create precedents and 
still largely lack traditions and guid- 
ing principles.” They point out that 
“special circumstances at a given 
time or in a given institution will call 
for interpreting these principles accord- 
ing to their spirit and intention rather 
than their letter.” The principles are: 


1. Colleges and universities have a 
deep obligation to society. Their support 
should depend on doing, or the prospect 
of doing, the highest quality of work both 
in teaching and in research. It is also 
proper that they should be expected to 
demonstrate their ability to get the 
greatest possible result, in the service of 
these purposes, for every dollar spent. 

2. Private colleges and universities 
should make it their business to give 
corporation executives an adequate under- 
standing of their nature, purposes and 
internal operations so that corporate 
giving may take all the possible forms 
suited to the existing aims and character 
of the institutions they are meant to aid. 

3. The form of corporate giving most 
useful to the college or university is that 
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which directly supports it by an un- 
restricted gift. If the giving is made on 
an annually recurring basis, it will 
provide the academic administrator with 
funds to meet obligations that tend to 
become continuing when once incurred. 

4. Whenever special gifts are offered, 
these gifts should not impose a hidden 
cost upon the institution. A_ building 
without provision for its operation and 
maintenance can make a heavy annual 
draught on funds otherwise available 
for the academic program. The gift of 
a laboratory could easily turn into a 
financial burden to the university if 
the original grant did not provide for 
equipment. Scholarships and fellowships 
will be of even greater value if they 
include cash grants to the institution, 
thus supplementing student fees and 
approximating the full cost of educating 
the student. 

5. Corporation support in cash or in 
kind should enlarge, not restrict, the 
freedom of action of both institutions 
and individuals. Universities typically 
have not accepted in the past, and 
should not in the future, accept gifts that 
entail the use of services, faculties, or 
students for any other purpose except the 
advancement of learning through inde- 
pendent teaching and research. Thus 
research grants should not carry provi- 
sions giving a company exclusive rights 
to the exploitation of results; scholarship 
and fellowship awards to students should 
not bind them to a choice of employment 
or career; and grants for teaching or 
research should not limit the institution 
in its choice of the recipients. 

6. Philanthropy, like business, should 
be on guard against disproportionately 
high overhead costs. Some corporations 
have attempted to launch their own 
programs of competitive scholarships and 
have found these are expensive to run, 
duplicate others, and multiply paper- 
work. Those in charge may be inexperi- 
enced in the selection of students. These 
pitfalls can be avoided by making direct 
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grants to those colleges and universities 
that have demonstrated skill in the 
identification of promising students. 

7. Gifts in kind (teaching aids, 
research equipment, building materials, 
etc.) are an entirely appropriate form of 
corporate generosity, but colleges and 
universities should not permit their names 
to be used in any related advertising. 

8. Corporations obviously deserve the 
good will that is the natural and appro- 
priate dividend of genuine philanthropy. 
Public acknowledgment, in a form accept- 
able to the corporation, of all gifts is as 
desirable as it is becoming. Corporate 
gifts should be as warmly noticed as gifts 
trom individuals. 

“Close relations between corpora- 
tions and universities are of the 
highest importance to the future of 
both” say the presidents who com- 
piled these principles. These two 
kinds of organizations in their differ- 
ent ways are bulwarks of free society 
in this country. The university, as a 
major source of new knowledge and 
as a training ground for many of 
tomorrow’s leaders, can truthfully 
say that the strength of the American 
corporation and its own are inter- 
dependent. 

This relation recently has been 
expressed in the support which the 
corporation has given to the univer- 
sity. “It is as necessary that this 
support should grow as that it should 
find the forms of greatest usefulness. 
In return, the universities will be 
able to make more and better con- 
tributions to society in the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge and in the quality 
of their graduates, educated to meet 
the ever-increasing need for leadership 
and service,” the writers say. “The 
present statement . . . only states 
propositions that seem clear and per- 
tinent at the moment.” 
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Letter to the Editor 


This comment was sent to the 
Editor by a Graduate Assistant in 
Social and Philosophical Foundations 
of Education, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


Notions which describe instruction as 
outranking every other consideration in 
the university permeate, in the form of 
undoubted principle, most current dis- 
cussions of personnel administration in 
higher education. This is evidenced in 
the preliminary discussion for a probable 
second White House Conference on 
Education to deal with problems of 
higher education, which has indicated 
that the instructional aspects of the 
personnel program are the only ones likely 
to be considered. Such a position, which 
is seen as part of the larger proposition 
that the professor is the university, is 
hardly a guide to a healthy and vital 
personnel philosophy. 

This reductive interpretation of the 
importance of instruction conflicts with 
other, broader, descriptions as to ranking 
considerations of a personnel program. 
Irrespective of the conflicts in concepts, 
however, it is demonstrable that precon- 
ceptions as to what instructional status 
is or ought to be can affect adversely 
attempts at developing personnel policies 
and practices in higher education, Just 
as reductive interpretations cannot 
accommodate nonimperative procedures, 
so preconceptions cannot accommodate 
institutional differences. 

It is demonstrable that instruction 
does not always outrank every other 
institutional consideration in higher edu- 
cation. When the level of instruction is 
“adequate” other considerations may 
outrank instruction in importance or in 
primacy of administrative concern. 

It would appear necessary for anyone 
who would raise questions regarding the 
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rank order of importance of instruction in 
higher education to ask their questions 
somewhat (in the same logical vein) as 
follows: Under what conditions can 
instruction be said to outrank any (or 
every) other consideration in higher 
education—and—under what conditions 
would other considerations outrank 
instruction? It would seem that in order 
to ensure intelligibility of response both 
sorts of conditions must be describable. 
Whether or not such inquiry would prove © 
fruitful is a separate question altogether 
and would have to depend on the conduct 
and purpose (agenda) of such questions. 

What, then, is the significance of even 
noting what has heen alleged here to be 
an undue emphasis on the instructional 
phase of higher education? It is simply 
that the notions I am opposing are not 
conducive to a relevant or tolerant 
interpretation of the rdles of other 
personnel. All reductive interpretations 
of this sort condition the function of 
other members of the community. 
Indeed, the notion of a community of 
interest is without any practical use 
where such interpretations are operative. | 
This does not mean that the idea of 
status is incompatible with democratic 
administration. It does mean that where 
the functions of a university have been 
determined that no group of personnel 
may be said to be more vital to the 
institution than any other group of 
personnel. This would be the case even 
when the only function of a university is 
said to be that of providing students 
with the best instruction possible. 

My feeling is that the interpretation 
of personnel in higher education needs 
to be broadened. Practice, in this regard, 
I think, has preceded theory. The absence 
of the more adequate theory, however, 
has retarded further practical advance. 

Marcus Brown 


A Timely, Factual Study 


GrapvuaTe Epucation ror WoMEN: THE 
Raveurre Px.D., 4 Report by a 
Faculty-Trustee Committee. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. v+135 pp. $3.50. 


This timely, factual study of graduate 
education for women is a report of a 
faculty-trustee committee under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Dean 
of the Graduate School at Radcliffe, 
Bernice Brown Cronkhite. It is based 
on a survey of the 522 Ph.D.’s given by 
Radcliffe to women over the last fifty 
years, and especially on the returns to a 
questionnaire sent out in 1951 and 


answered by 321 women holding the 


egree. 

As Radcliffe grants more Ph.D.’s to 
women than any other institution except 
Columbia and Chicago and as all the 
Radcliffe students are taught exclusively 
«é professors of Harvard and so presum- 
a 


d 


y are rated on the same standards as 
the men, this study has great value. 

The slender volume wastes no words. 
It deals briefly and clearly with the 
background of graduate education, fifty 
-years of Radcliffe’s experience, the Ph.D. 
in the professions, scholarly achievement, 
the Ph.D. and marriage, the question of 
who should go to graduate school, the 
financing of graduate education, and 
finally its future. 

Only a small percentage of women 
college graduates go on to obtain a 
Ph.D.—less than one per cent as com- 
pared with 5.6 per cent of all men college 

raduates. With the present rapidly 

increasing trend toward early marriages 
and large numbers of children it seems 
likely that the percentage of women will 
decrease in the foreseeable future. 

A Ph.D. degree from Radcliffe, which 
is practically though not technically a 
Harvard Ph.D., ranks high in the 
academic world. One would therefore 
expect its holders to have achieved much 
distinction. Some of them certainly 


have, but not many. Their scholarly 
poe in the form of published 

ks, articles, and papers, as set forth 
in statistics, ranks considerably lower 
than that of their male colleagues, and 
this even in the case of the unmarried 
Ph.D.’s without a family to care for 


( s 41 ff.). 
P The excerpts from personal reports 
by the Ph.D.’s on their lives and their 
are human and _ revealing. 
any of them are also somewhat 
depressing. About half of those who 
reported ‘iad found their sex a serious 
obstacle in the pursuit of their profession. 
The extreme difficulty of continuing 
professional work after marriage in face 
of the almost total absence of household 
help is vividly set forth. If this country 
wishes to use the highly trained brains 
of its ablest women, we must see to it 
that some sort of household help is 
available at a cost less than, at all events 
not greater than, what a first-rate Ph.D. 
can earn. There is, as we all know, a 
very grave shortage at present in our 
supply of specialists with advanced 
education. We need far more than we 
have. We must therefore try somehow 
to use the capabilities of the trained 
woman. 

This reviewer found to her great regret 
that the life of the scholar as it appeared 
in this excellent book seemed a bit dreary. 
Here were a lot of hard-working, esti- 
mable women struggling in many instances 
against prejudice and against practical 
difficulties and, except in a few cases, 
apparently not having much fun out of 
it all. Now, Pate 2 research can be 

eat fun and so, of course, can teaching. 

t is good that the chapter on “Who 
Should Go to Graduate School” should 
begin “the pursuit of higher learnin 
requires minds capable of incandescence, 
and that later in the same paragraph we 
read of “the steady glow associated with 
true lovers of learning” (page 76). It is 
sad that this glow is often dimmed for 
many women scholars by life’s difficulties. 
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May it burn more brightly in the years 
to come for all Radcliffe Ph.D.’s! 
C, GILDERSLEEVE 
Barnard College, Columbia 
University 


Adult Education in England 
Liperat Epucation 1n A TEecHNICAL 

Ace, by Sir Robert Wood et al. 

London: Max Parrish and Company, 

Ltd., 1955. 128 pp. $1.00. 

It has San the work of the technician 
and the engineer to change the physical 
world so that it will better serve the 
pu s of men. Now comes the modern 
world, undertaking to change engineers 
and technicians so that they will better 
serve their purpose. That end is to be 
accomplished through a sort of revolution 
in the training process. This, in short, 
is the theme of the book done by a 
Committee of Inquiry of the National 
Institute of Adult Education of England. 

Outside the standard universities, 
England seems to be seething with 
education. “The total number of insti- 
tutions maintained and assisted by Local 
Education Authorities in 1952-53 were: 
us Major Establishments, 194 Art 

stablishments and 9,482 Evening Insti- 
tutes. . . . The total number of students 
of all kinds was 2,239,000” (pages 28~29). 
These include full-time students, those on 
the “sandwich” (co-operative) basis, and 
some for one day, or two or three eve- 
nings, a week. 

Most of these students are concerned 
with vocational studies. The purpose of 
the inquiry was to find out what part 
liberal studies and interests are playing in 
their “further education,” and what part 
they ought to play. The general conclu- 
sion is that there is a widespread convic- 
tion that liberal studies should occupy a 
substantial part of the student’s time and 
interest, but that this conviction is not 
borne out in practice, except to a very 
limited degree. The problem which faces 
“further education” in England in trying 
to help this inchoate mass of students to 
acquire some of the elements of liberal 
education, along with technical training, 
is indeed baffling. 

Such a study almost inevitably reflects 
a deep-running process of social evolution. 
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In the past Britain and Europe have had 
a social and economic caste system. The 
more or less educated ruling caste 
supplied the reflective, purposeful think- 
ing and the social direction. The crafts- 
man class provided the manual skills and 
much of the practical, common-sense 
judgment. As formal education and 
training emerged, the proper education 
of the ruling caste was the “liberal 
education” of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
the municipal universities, while formal 
training for craftsmen consisted of classes 
for mechanics, gradually growing into 
institutes of technology. the training of 
the hand called for some use of the mind, 
as in mathematics. Industry would 
speak of employing so many “hands,” 
rather than so many minds, or so many 
men. 

As democratic spirit and practice 
spread, it dawned upon educators that 
“hands” cannot maintain a democratic 
society. Only men can do that. And so 
there was born the adult-education 
movement. The trained “hands” must 
be supplemented by some element of 
educated mind, in the hope that hand 
plus mind would be citizen or man. The 
story of that effort is told in this book. 
It is told honestly, directly, and without 
romantic idealization or claim to miracu- 
lous results. In view of the usual temper 
of such writing, that is high praise. 

The achievements of that far-flung 
movement have been substantial, but 
modest. Why are the results so limited? 
In a considerable proportion of cases 
those who present themselves for “further 
education” want one of two satisfactions: 
either they want to become more skillful 
and more productive “hands”—that is, 
they want craft or technical training—-or 
they want entertainment. The propor- 
tion who consciously want to become men 
in the full sense of the term is severely 
limited. To what degree is the lack in 
so many persons of a strong cravin 
to understand the world, to be iieaed 
in it, and to have a philosophy of life, 
due to characteristics of biological inherit- 
ance, and in what part to long indoctrina- 
tion of the caste system? To Judge from 
this book one would not be sure that the 
adult-education movement in England 
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had as yet clearly asked itself that ° 


question. 

This pragmatic, nonphilosophical ap- 
proach perhaps is wisest. Our doctrinaire 
theories as to who are worth education 
as men may be culture-bound errors. If 
opportunity is persistently offered to all, 
then the old, caste-conditioned system 
may dissolve and capacity for growth 
ey in places. 

he limited results achieved may be 
due to the persistence of a pattern of 
technical education discl in this 
k; a tacit assumption that most 
rsons are ey “hands” is com- 
ined with the hope that craftsmanship 
may be supplemented by a few accessory 
accomplishments characteristic of men. 

There is another and radically different 
anes to the problem. More than 
thirty years ago this reviewer initiated a 
new program at Antioch College which 
included a department of engineering. At 
that time the prevailing pattern of 
engineering education in America looked 
to the production, not of educated men, 
but of competent technicians. “Liberal” 
subjects were generally limited to English 


for engineers, and perhaps elementary 


French and German. In a few cases 
“progressive” educators undertook to 
tack onto the technical curriculum a few 
liberalizing subjects, such as “modern 
civilization.” 

Antioch took a radically different 
course. It began with a controlling 
purpose of encouraging the development 
of all-round, liberally educated men and 
women. Then, in the fields of specializa- 
tion, such as physical science, engineering, 
or business, conclusions were reached as 
to what part of a libera education should 
consist of special prepaiation in a special 
field. Thus, engineering was not tacked 
onto a liberal education, nor was a liberal 
element treated as accessory to a technical 
program; but the whole was a single, 
unified program with the several elements 
in the best feasible proportion. The 
results have justified that program. 

Recently, for Antioch College, this 
reviewer made an extensive study of 
engineering education to learn the present 
temper of educators and industrialists 
concerning engineering education, A 
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report of that study is included in an 
Antioch College Bulletin, “Education for 
Engineers.” The findings indicate that 


‘the opinions of both engineering educators 


and industrialists in America are moving 
strongly toward the position that the 
product desired is educated men who are 
competent engineers, not skillful tech- 
nicians, or engineers, who have a smatter- 
ing or a veneer of liberal interests. Yet 
so great is the investment in the older 
régime—in personnel and plant—that in 
general the actual change in practice is 
very slow. It is slow partly because the 
unconsciously held picture still persists, 
of well-trained technicians who have been 
provided with a liberal color or polish or 
adventitious interest. 

For adult education, largely com- 
mitted to filling in educational gaps, this 
aim may be more difficult of achievement 
than for full-time higher education. Yet, 
if an aim and pattern are clearly con- 
ceived the prospect of their fulfillment 
and the degree of their achievement will 
be 

A discussion of this subject from the 
American standpoint, not in adult educa- 
tion, but in conventional colleges and 
universities, is provided in the pamphlets 
of the publication series of the U.S. 
Office of Education: “ General and Liberal 
Educational Content of Professional Cur- 
ricula.” Artuur E, Morcan 

Antioch College 


A Report of Imagination and 

Scholarship 
Hiower Civic Servants Barrrain 

FROM 1870 TO THE Present Day, dy 

R. K. Kelsall. London: Routledge 

and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1955. xvi+ 

233 pp. 255. 

For almost a century, entry into the 
select Administrative Class of the British 
Civil Service—the top policy-makers in 
the career service—was chiefly through 
competitive examinations given to honors 
graduates of the universities. Until 
recently few other avenues existed, for 
transfers or promotions from the lower 

ades of the hierarchy were not favored 

y department heads. The character of 
this class was determined by the type 
of person who emerged from the ancient 
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universities, which for centuries had 
catered largely to the children of the 
+g economic classes. In the light of 
the acknowledged shift in the locus 
of political and economic power in 
Britain since 1918, it is fair to ask 
whether the composition and quality of 
the Civil Service has reflected this change 
in any way. Mr. Kelsall’s object was to 
discover “from which social strata is the 
Higher Administrative Class now being 
drawn, and what changes have taken 
place in this respect over the last eighty 
years or so?” 

Mr. Kelsall has had access to many 
heretofore untapped government records 
and has assembled extensive data to 
illustrate changes in the routes of entry 
into the Administrative Class, educational 
background of higher civil servants, social 
origin as determined by parental occupa- 
tion, position of women, and _ social 
status and remuneration of government 
officials. By analyzing the social com- 
position of the service over the past 
seven decades, he has sketched a picture 
of both continuity and change. These 


pases investigations reveal that the 


ution which has overturned so 
many Victorian institutions has not 
spared the top of the Civil Service. Mr. 

elsall documents the hypothesis that 
until the Second World War the higher 
Civil Service came from middle-class and 
upper-middle class backgrounds and was 
recruited chiefly from youthful honors 

raduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

e shows convincingly how the type of 
examination employed—especially the 
oral interview—lent itself to class bias 
and ensured that the final score was 
weighted against the products of the 
Redbrick universities, who may have 
dropped their /’s or perhaps had not 
traveled abroad. He also describes the 
opposition to panes officials from the 
lower ranks whose education had stopped 
at the secondary-school level. 

Much of this sitation has changed in 
the past fifteen years; some of it is now 
in flux. Wartime personnel shortages 
forced promotions from below, and the 
success of this expedient convinced many 
departments that a higher proportion of 
vacancies should be reserved for lower 


social revo 
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officials. Today roughly two out of 


every five administrative officers have 
arrived by this route. The lion’s share 
of top posts still goes to the university 
graduates, however, with Oxbridge con- 
tinuing to supply three-fourths of the 
successful candidates in the open com- 
petition. But the important difference 
is that since 1944 the immense widening 
of educational opportunities at all levels 
has permitted lower-class youths to stand 
practically on a par with their upper- 
stratum colleagues in obtaining higher 
education; consequently, they are real 
contenders for top Civil Service appoint- 
ments. These subtle but major changes 
are illustrated by the fact that several 
sons of manual workers now serve as 
Permanent Secretaries to major depart- 
ments and that over one-fourth of the 
highest ts are now held by persons 
with working-class backgrounds who have 
risen from the ranks. The British Civil 
Service is hardly a mathematical replica 
of English social stratification; but it is 
not the stronghold of the upper class that 
it once was either, and it is slowly 
becoming “‘democratized.” 

The question that Mr. Kelsall fails to 
examine is: To what extent should the 
Civil Service be representative of British 
society? He takes this desideratum as 
axiomatic, descending from the perch of 
a careful social statistician every so often 
to insert unproved value judgments, for 
example, that the more socially repre- 
sentative the higher Civil Service is, the 
better its performance will be. The 
interpretation placed on the data seems 
to be that since they prove “the over- 
representation of the upper and middle 
social strata” in public service, they also 
reveal a reprehensible situation as far as 
the quality of government administration 
is concerned. It is doubtful whether the 
quality of the Civil Service would auto- 
matically be improved merely by drawing 
more top officials from within its own 
ranks or from the lower socioeconomic 
classes. Mr. Kelsall’s sophistication in 
quantitative questions does not always 
commend him as a judge of qualitative 
situations. This is particularly evident 
when in the final chapter he digresses into 
a discussion of weaknesses of the Civil 
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Service—its caution, absence of drive, 
and ignorance of recent developments 
in the social sciences—which he believes 
constitute “a formidable indictment.” 
Here he lays down his tools and accepts 
uncritically “the prevailing view... 
amongst those who claim to know some- 
thing about the temper and outlook” 
(page 189) of higher civil servants and 
proceeds, without further analysis, to 
suggest measures to cope with these 
(proven ?) shortcomings. 

These criticisms temper but hardly 
destroy this reviewer’s enthusiasm for a 
work of great imagination and scholar- 
ship, for not only are Mr. Kelsall’s labors 
productive of a vast quantity of new and 
vital information about social change in 
one area of British life; they also show 
that advanced methods of investigation 
can be applied fruitfully to hitherto 
neglected aspects of the governmental 
process. 

James B. Curisrorn 
Ohio State University 


A Useful Book 


Boarp Scores, No. 2: THeir 
Use and Inrerpretation, by Henry S. 
Dyer and Richard G. King. Princeton, 

ew Jersey: Educational Testing Serv- 

ice, 1955. Vilit+192 pp. $1.50. 
The users of College Board ests will 
find in College Board Scores, No. 2 many 
helpful guides for interpreting the scores 
me adapting them to their several 
situations. Both secondary-school and 
college personnel were included as con- 
sumers of the data presented by the 
authors. This volume should serve well 

‘as a point of departure for the several 

uses that have developed for College 

Board scores. Much of the contents 

appeared in an earlier publication, but 

tha does not detract from the value of 
the book since it provides review material 
for trained users and a primer for the 
uninitiated. 

The section, “Some Important Ideas 
about College Board Scores,” states the 

rpose of the pamphlet: “to supply 
information that will make the College 

Board scores more intelligible, to suggest 

how they may be used to advantage, and 

to stress their limitations” (page 1). 
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From here the authors proceed to define 
the working vocabulary for the school 
man, counselor, or admissions officer who 
is unfamiliar with norms, validity, raw 
scores, and so on. Facile use of ‘such 
terms is necessary, and here is a valuable 
reference readily available. 

Enlargement of “Part 1: Ways to Use 
the Scores” is well devised, especially 
since there is a_ breakdown bor the 
admissions officer, counselor, and school 
man in that order. Here is found the 
key for proper usage according to the 
needs of the particular individual in his 
own situation, It is pointed out that 
“there is... a tremendous diversity 
among the so-called ‘College Board 
Colleges’”” (page 19). The authors’ 
understanding of some of the various 
problems of the large university, the 
small college, the institute of engineering, 
and the private and public school 1s 
reflected by the suggestions which each 
user can adapt accordingly. 

An interesting chapter, “The Hidden 
Human Factor,” has been added; and 
references to “practice and growth,” 
“coaching,” and “fatigue” serve to 
emphasize the individual and the caution 
with which his test records should be 
evaluated. As the authors point out, 
what is desired is “a reasonably accurate 
description of the applicant as he is” 
and information as to character or 
conditions influencing the taking of tests 
do not necessarily come to light in the 
simple reading of test scores. 

For the admissions officer especially, 
“Technical Information” holds many 
valuable data. The tables provide norms 
for practically any comparative study 
that is desired. No matter what study 
the officer makes in his own institution, 
the norms will give a background against 
which the results of the admissions 


process can be measured from a statistical 
= of view. One other interesting 


ature suggests ways in which the 
facilities of the College Board offices and 
staff can be of greater help to institutions. 
Tables 54 through 61, by means of code 
designators, enable member colleges in 
different categories to make comparisons 
on the basis of “enrolled student norms.” 
There is a world of information in College 
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Board test records, and any institution 
would do well to engage the assistance of 
the Board in making studies of the sort 
suggested in these pages. 
his is a useful k that answers 
many questions about test scores and the 
part they can play in counseling and 
admissions. The problem of having as 
clear a description as possible of a 
candidate’s abilities will always be present, 
and the resources suggested by the 
authors in this and future books should 
welcomed by school and college 
personnel, 
Huserrt S, Suaw 
Bowdoin College 


A Valuable Contribution 
by Ed- 
ward Hodnett. New York: World 

Publishing Company, 1955. 158 pp. 

$3.50. 3 

Just as the by-products of industry are 
often found to have real value, so Mr. 
Edward Hodnett found gold in the 
by-products of a survey which he made 
for the Conference Committee on 
Industry-College Relations. He frankly 
says his book, /ndustry-College Relations, 
is plain reporting rather than scholar! 
research. However, the material whic 
he objectively summarizes and evaluates 
sheds considerable light on the complex 
problems which confront the relationships 
of industry with our institutions of higher 
education, 

Mr. Hodnett expresses the belief that 
healthy industry-college relations must 
be based on understanding and that they 
come about as the natural result of mutual 
interests. He explores the many avenues 
of communication which have been 
developed as well as the formal connec- 
tions between industry and colleges. 
Apparently all of them could be improved 
by a deeper comprehension of the vital 
problems of education and the relation- 
ships of education to industry. 

ndustry is co-operating well with 
education through scholarships and 
fellowships. The author considers this 
a promising field, particularly when funds 
are set up and conditions worked out so 
as to make the best possible long-range 
contribution to society. He emphasizes 
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the value of work-study programs which 
make industry a partner in education and 
help the student to clarify his aims while 
industry has the benefit of a training 
program. Mr. Hodnett says that “indus- 
try must support basic research, for all 
industrial progress depends on it” 
(page 94). 

dult education is a challenging field. 
The author calls it “the untended garden 
of American culture,” which needs culti- 
vation if our people are to comprehend 
the issues which confront a democratic 
nation. 

College registrations are expected to 
double by 1970, and this will necessitate 
increased financial support and greater 
efforts on the part of colleges to increase 
their efficiency. Problems of mounting 
costs also arise from the high mortality 
between freshman and senior years as 
well as from the huge number of courses 
offered. Industry can assist here by 
deciding what its needs really are. The 


advantages of the two-year college should 
be fully explored. 
Industry might well ask vital questions 


as to what colleges are doing to improve 
their products in terms of consumer 
demand, and Mr. Hodnett concludes that 
“the supreme challenge to industry- 
college cooperation is to create a new 
educational process better designed to 
produce self-reliant individuals to cope 
with the complex problems of industry, 
society, and the human spirit” (page 158). 
This book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the problems of industry- 
college relationships. 
Harry A. Butts 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Mills, Inc. 


An Excellent Revision 
Tue University Liprary, dy Louis R. 
Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. xiv+641 pp. $7.50. 
Publication of the first edition of this 
volume in 1945 was an event of great 
importance to all students of higher 
education because it assembled, for the 
first time, scattered information about 
university libraries. Like all parts of the 
American university, the library is chang- 
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ing rapidly and extensively, and impor- 
tant new developments have occurred 
since 1945. Thus, the second edition of 
Wilson and Tauber is most welcome. 
Three chapters have been completely 
rewritten to incorporate new develop- 
ments: library finance, library buildings, 
and library co-operation. Since 1945, 
the problem of the cost of university 
library service has become acute, a new 
concept of building-planning of libraries 
(the modular idea) has developed, and the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center has been 
placed in operation. These are treated 
as fully as knowledge permits. 

Each chapter of the book has been 
brought up to date with the same thor- 
oughness that characterizes the many 

_ publications of these collaborators. 
~ Librarians will find it a useful handbook. 
University presidents, provosts, and 
business officers will find its chapters on 
the functions of the university and its 
library, on governmental and administra- 
tive relations, on financial administration, 
and organization extremely helpful and 
sialealle to other parts of the university 


structure. E. 
State University of Iowa 


The Pressure to Lecture 
KEN-ETSU DATO 
[Continued from page 766) 


involved in getting a course made 
compulsory, or kept that way. 


F BY “teaching” Lampman and 

Buechel have in mind the tradi- 
tional small-scale processes of intel- 
lectual intercourse and mutual mental 
stimulation of professor and student, 
they may well be correct. It is 
on its way out in many departments 
of many large and noble institutions, 
except as an underpaid by-product of 
research, administration, or public 
relations. To paraphrase Arthur Hugh 
Clough (on adultery), teaching at 


retail is what the academic aspirant 
. . « [should] not commit; 
Advantage rarely comes of it. 

But if, conforming to contemporary 
usage, Lampman and Buechel include 
lecturing at wholesale under the same 
roof as teaching, they may be mis- 
taken, for lecturing has seldom been 
stronger. Indeed, had Dr. Billy 
Graham's highest degree been Ph.D. 
instead of D.D., his rise saving souls 
might have been equally meteoric 
saving minds by any of a dozen 
academic disciplines, without change 
in the quantity or quality of his 
contributions to scholarship sublime. 

As for the student—if he is C 
caliber or below, the thundering herd 
provides a potential maximum of 
entertainment at a potential minimum 
of cost in either money (tuition fees) 
or pain (mental effort), while main- 
taining access to the university 
employment office and social contacts. 
If he is B caliber or above, he can 
change his major department, or if 
need be his Alma Mater. So every- 
one gains and nobody loses, except 
the dismal oaf who can perhaps teach 
but cannot lecture. Yes, and perhaps 
eventually the lecturer too, undersold 
by television precisely as he previously 
undersold the teacher. Or will the 
working rules of some future Lec- 
turers’ Union forestall such hoisting 


by one’s own petard? 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 7] 


History ina 
General-Education Program 
CHARLES C. COLE, JR. 
[Continued from page 363) 


Although pluralistic in 
it adheres to Columbia’s 


to revision. 
temper, 
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concept of what general education 
should produce, namely, the realiza- 
tion that the past and present are 
more complex than they appear to be, 
that human knowledge and wisdom 
cannot be confined by separate cate- 
gories, that preconceptions and 
arbitrary notions of what is relevant 
to a question prevent its solution, and 
that there is a body of thought and 
values that should be universally 
experienced by rational men regard- 
less of their vocational or professional 
objectives. 

istory, then, as a body of knowl- 
edge and as a discipline, is at the 
heart of the Columbia College general- 
education program. It is a type of 
history that transcends the narrative, 
that concerns itse\f with values and 
with the implications of the past. It 
is the best of history without history’s 
narrowness or insularity. At the 
same time, Contemporary Civilization 
is more than history. Although his- 
torical in spirit and scope, it is its 
own discipline. This point is aptly 
summed up in the recently published 
A History of Columbia College on 
Morningside: 

The historical approach does not 
merely name problems and ideas; it 
reveals them, and in their urgency. . . . 
Should the past be interpreted in the 
light of the present, or the present in the 
light of the past? Both procedures, of 
course, are necessary and in fact insep- 
arable. But the pertinent educational 
questions become, rather: Is the “present” 
so available as popular dogma supposes 
it to be? Is the present necessarily more 
intelligible to the student than the past? 

The Columbia College experience 
testifies to each of these two questions 
with a vigorous “no.” It has found that 
journalistic simplifications and excessive 
temporal closeness to the scene make 
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critical understanding of the present 
virtually impossible. It is the present, 
the trends of contemporary society, that 
need the benefit of clarifying perspective.’ 

(Vol. XXVII, No. 7] 


The Faculty Team in General 

Education 

[Continued from page 379/| 
adopted. Policy interpretation must 
be contrasted with team recommenda- 
tions where team recommendations 
are not followed. 

Parents of students are particularly 
interested in the team approach. 
When parents visit one faculty mem- 
ber, they meet the other faculty 
members who work and study with 
the student. The opportunity for 
public relations and co-operative func- 
tioning with parents is an advantage 
of the team approach. 

At Boston University Junior Col- 
lege the team approach has developed 
and grown within a general-education 
framework where all students have 
common educational experiences and 
courses. Where this is not true— 
where students pick and choose every 
course according to their own interest 
and pattern—a team approach would 
be very difficult to utilize. However, 
all educational programs have pat- 
terns or required courses which can 
form the basis for the organization of 
a faculty team. Ingenuity and 
administrative reorganization may 
have to precede such possibilities, 
but these steps are neither impossible 
nor undesirable. The values of a team 
approach certainly would seem to 
validate such changes or revisions 
within an institutional program at the 
college or high-school level. 

*Buchler, /oc. cit., pp. 103-104. 
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Important New HARPER Books... 


“College Teaching: Its 
Practice and Potential 


By JOSEPH JUSTMAN, Professor of Education, and WALTER H. 
MAIS, Chairman of the Department of Physics, Brooklyn College 


Concerned with both principles and techniques, this book offers a 

comprehensive exposition of the tasks involved in college teaching 

in light of the growing numbers and changing needs of students today. 

An original and stimulating volume on all phases of the relationship 

between teacher and student, between teacher and curriculum, with 

emphasis on the teacher's continued personal growth 

“I count this the most insightful book on this subject that I know.” 
WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 

$3.75 


At your bookstore or from 


Harper & Brothers 


49 East 33rd St. New York 16 


@ The 


Domain of the Faculty 
In Our Expanding Colleges 


By JOHN S. DIEKHOFFP, Dean, Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University 


In these days of ever-mounting enrollments, an experienced educator 
makes significant proposals for re-examining the personnel policies 
and educational programs of our day and evening colleges —and suggests 
a program for improving the competence of college faculties. Dr. 
Diekhoff has included much thought-provoking material— among the 
first in print—on the role and nature of adult education. 


‘*Mr. Diekhoff has examined a subject of first importance and has done 
so with a marked freshness and originality of viewpoint . . . he has 
expressed his insights in a prose which is direct, clear, witty, and 
filled with sharp-edged turns of phrase.” 

CYRIL O. HOULE 
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